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Editorial. 


HENEVER one begins to study the condition of 
human beings in any class that is new to him, he 
may find virtues that he never dreamed of. But 
he will probably fix his mind on evils of which he 
never heard before. Becoming absorbed in the 

contemplation of them, he may easily believe that no re- 
form is so necessary as the one that shall abolish the sins 
and sorrows that he has discovered. No one has ever made 
a study of royalty from this point of view. But, if all the 
reigning families of Europe should be carefully studied, if 
their hopes and fears, their sins, their sorrows, their misfort- 
unes, could all be recorded and investigated, one might 
easily conclude that these families represented the most un- 
happy and unfortunate of human beings. Still, some of the 
happiest of men and women are those who have suffered 
most; and there is more equality of joy and sorrow in the 
world than we sometimes imagine. 


J 


In the “Record of Political Events,” written by Prof. 
William A. Dunning for the Political Science Quarterly, a 
report is made concerning “lynch law,” in which it is said 
that thirty-one incidents under this head have come to the 
notice of the compiler. “Of the thirty-one, twenty-three 
were in the South, the victims all being black; and eight 
were in the North-west,— North Dakota, Wyoming, Nevada, 
and Washington,— the victims all being white. Rape was 
the alleged offence in eight’ of the cases at the South, but in 
none at the North.... Extraordinary precautions by the 
Southern State officials for the prevention of lynching have 
been characteristic of the period. In North Carolina and in 
Texas the respective governors have freely employed the 
militia to protect negroes under arrest on charges of assault. 
The governors of Maryland and Virginia strongly recom- 
mended to their respective legislatures the enactment of laws 
imposing heavy pecuniary responsibility upon any country in 
which a lynching may occur. In Indiana the governor has 
carried on a persistent policy of bringing to justice those 
concerned in the lynching at Versailles last September. 
Neighborhood sympathy with the criminals has thus far 
proved sufficient to shield them, and iw successive grand 
juries have refused to indict any one.’ 


wt 


We copy from an exchange a summary of the services of 
Rev. George S. Ball, suggested by the fact that he and his 
wife recently celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of their wed- 
ding. Mr. Ball, in a vigorous old age, well represents the 
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sturdy type of country ministers whose influence has done so 
much to maintain not only the good life in the country town, 
but also, by the training given to young men and women, to 
maintain the high standard of character in the cities to 
which the young people migrate. The TZranscript says of 
him: Mr. Ball was born in Leominster May 22, 1822. In 
1847 he was ordained as pastor of the Unitarian society in 
Ware, and held this position until the close of 1849, when 
his health failed. After a short rest he began preaching 
in Upton; and in February, 1850, he was installed as min- 
ister of the Unitarian society of Upton. November, 1854, 
he resigned, was pastor of West Upton church from 1850 
until 1892, with the exception of thirteen months, when he 
was chaplain of the Twenty-first Massachusetts Volunteers, 
1861-62. He was elected representative from the North- 
bridge-Upton district in 1861, and resigned to accept army 
service. In 1892 he was again chosen. Since he left the 
army Mr. Ball has held many offices of trust and honor. 
He was chaplain of the Massachusetts House of Represen- 
tatives in 1863 and was a member of the Senate in the years 
1866 and 1867. He has also been chaplain of J. Orson 
Fisk Post 105, G. A. R. 
J 


Mucu of the finest material is wasted by the educated 
classes of America by withdrawing young men and women 
from the contacts of real life during the process of educa- 
tion. The graduate of an American university who has from 
childhood up known all sorts and conditions of men goes 
into the competitions of life with a tremendous advantage 
over those who know nothing about the thoughts and feel- 
ings of human beings outside of their own social circle. 
Many are afraid that contact with ill-bred and vicious chil- 
dren will ruin the characters of their children. Facts do not 
justify the fear. When a boy was sent to an Episcopal 
school, he said to his Unitarian mother, “Of course, you 
know, you run the risk of making me an Episcopalian.” She 
replied with wisdom, “ Yes, I know that; but, if you come 
out a Unitarian, you will be a better one for the experience.” 
The result justified her confidence. So one might say in 
regard to the sending a boy among those whose modes of 
thought and life were unlike those of his parents, and seemed 
to them to be undesirable. A risk is taken that he may sink 
. below his proper level ; but with that risk goes the certainty 
that, maintaining good character and high ideals, he will 
become a stronger and a better man for the experience. If 
he is to live after graduation a “ protected life,” and be spared 
the rude shocks of adversity, the tests of competition, and 
the struggle for leadership among men, very well. Protect 
him and spare him, but from him expect little. Take a 
million young men together, and one may safely predict that 
their leaders in war, in politics, in oratory, in business, and 
in literature, will, by a large majority, come from the classes 
that have had, combined with opportunities for education, a 
brave encounter with the world in which they are to play 
their part and do their work. 


wt 


THE Congregationalist, whose editor was chairman of the 
council which rejected Dr. Long, says that “all the members 
realized that the decision of the council would have an im- 
portance extending far beyond the parties immediately con- 
cerned, involving the peace and harmony of all the churches. 
Dr. Long had not read the creed of the church which called 
him. He did not know, in fact, that the church had any 
creed. But, when it was presented to him, and he had read 
it, he said that he positively rejected its statements referring 
to “the final judgment, the issues of which are eternal life 
and everlasting punishment.” It is reported in this editorial 
that “the discussion in the council was temperate and 
kindly, occupying nearly three hours. The ability and sin- 
cerity of the candidate were cordially recognized. The 
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question which the council faced was simply, Could it justify 
itself to the churches of the denomination and to the church 
which sought its advice by ordaining and installing one who 
appeared not to acknowledge responsibility to represent the 
belief of the church whose pastorate he would assume, who 
has positively avowed his disbelief in doctrines commonly 
held by the churches and formally stated by the church 


which had called him ?” 
ue 


Ir is reported by the Indian Rights Association that the 
real ground of the attack upon Dr. Hailmann, which resulted 
in his dismissal from the office of Superintendent of Indian 
Schools, was his religious opinions. Now that Dr. Hailmann 
has been removed from office on such grounds, it will not 
prejudice his case to admit that he is a well-known Unitarian 
of high character, of eminent ability, learning, and fitness 
for his office. The attack upon him is only one of the many 
instances illustrating the character of the new campaign 
against Unitarianism, led by several religious papers. The 
attack in this case has succeeded. But the success is one of 
the kind which gives a bad eminence to those who rejoice in 
it. The Indian Rights Association, in order to show the 
folly of the charges made against Dr. Hailmann, quote many 
passages from his various reports and other writings. We 
give one which illustrates the kind of religion of which he 
thinks the spirit should underlie the processes of education : — 

“In its deep, generous sense, as the thirst for God and 
righteousness, as the yearning for Christ and love, as conse- 
cration to the spirit of truth; as the unfailing fountain of 
faith and hope, of reverence for things good and holy, and, 
greatest of all, of heaven-born charity; as the blessed bond 
between man and humanity, nature, God; as the ever-pro- 
gressing, ever-present tendency outward and upward,— relig- 
ion is the rock on which alone education can rest securely, is 
the soul without which educational influences are dead, is the 
very life of whatever home and school may do in child- 
guidance.” 

& 


SoME weeks since we asked the Congregationalist a serious 
question about the necessity of striving to make the chasm 
between Orthodox and Unitarian Congregationalism seem 
wider and deeper than it really is. For reply, we received 
a series of railing accusations which had little to do with the 
main question. It seemed to us to be unworthy of the sub- 
ject, and to reduce the discussion to that vulgar level where 
calling names takes the place of serious argument. As, how 
ever, some of our contemporaries are “ twitting ” us, we sub- 
join one specimen, which gives not only the spirit of the 
editorial, but shows that the writer of it is absolutely unable 
to comprehend the gracious character, the exalted faith, and 
the noble deeds of the men and women whom he so un- 
sparingly condemns and ignorantly maligns. We quote : 
“ Unitarianism came into organized existence in this country 
for the purpose of overthrowing Orthodoxy ; and, if that pur- 
pose should cease to be dominant, Unitarianism as a denom- 
ination could not long survive. That animating spirit gives 
tone to its representative assemblies, spice to the speeches of 
its leaders, and whatever vigor its missionary enterprise may 
possess. It labors only where it finds Orthodoxy established. 
Its growth is wholly parasitic. It could not live where it 
had not Orthodoxy to oppose.” Simply to mention the 
names of Channing and Dorothea Dix, of Theodore Parker 
and Florence Nightingale, is to suggest the noble host of the 
benefactors of our race whom they fitly represent, and to 
refute all statements like that which we quote only with 
regret. 

J 


Dr. Martineau has recently expressed a doubt whether 
we have not lost something valuable through our habit of 
writing and reading sermons. It is. possible that the fault 
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lies not in the written discourse, but in the reader of it. 
The writer of this note has heard oratory of nearly every 
kind ; and it is his deliberate conviction that, in serious and 
dignified discourse, when the speaker is master of his manu- 
script and of himself, the written discourse has been the 
most effective. The same man, alternately reading a pro- 
duction with which he was thoroughly familiar or speaking 
extempore, would commonly hold attention better by the 
reading. Recalling the great addresses we have heard, not 
half a dozen exceptions can be recalled in favor of extem- 
poraneous speaking. The cause of failure in using the 
written discourse is commonly carelessness, haste, or weari- 
ness. When one has lost his sleep, and has put all his 
strength into the preparation of an oration which he reads 
before he has become familiar with it, he may seem dry, 
tame, and prosy. But if, giving himself sufficient time, he 
had carefully prepared, carefully revised and read his ad- 
dress until it was read with ease, and had then trusted him- 
self to his manuscript, he would have had a freedom and 
mastery of his subject which no man can have in impromptu 
or extemporaneous speech except under the stimulus of 
debate or the inspiration of a previous address. 


at 


Tue Bible Normal College will begin its next college year 
at Springfield, Mass., Wednesday, September 14. It issues 
a catalogue and prospectus in which it announces that the 
college is interdenominational, and seeks to fill the same 
place in training religious teachers that the high-class pro- 
fessional schools hold in the training of secular teachers. 
The expectation is that a new profession wiil rapidly grow 
up within the Church. Superintendents and teachers for 
Sunday-schools and missionary organizations are to be 
trained with the expectation that salaries will be paid, and 
that the work now left to volunteer effort will be system- 
atized and improved. Among other things there is to be a 
thorough study of the child from the point of view of the 
psychologist. Sociology will also enter into the programme. 
The purpose is admirable, and one can have only good 
wishes for those who. attempt to bring the best modern 
methods to bear upon instruction in Sunday-schools and 
other religious organizations. 


The Sentiment of the War. 


We are urged by some of our friends, with whom on the 
main question we most heartily agree, to do all we can to 
excite abhorrence of war. We will yield to no one in our 
love of peace and dislike for war. We accept nearly every 
statement that can be made in regard to the actual and 
possible dangers and damages caused to individuals and 
nations by any war, however just. 

But there is a time for everything. Untimely truth may 
be as destructive as an untimely frost. The frost kills 
malaria, drives out disease, purifies the air, it brings the glow 
of health to the cheek, it often makes life seem better worth 
the living. But an untimely frost, when heliotropes are 
blooming and oranges are ripening, brings blight and 
disaster. There is no advice concerning good health and 
the care of children which, if sound, may not be timely and 
helpful. Young mothers ought to study the laws of health. 
They ought to know the terrors of cholera infantum, of croup, 
and spinal meningitis. But, when the young mother has in- 
cautiously exposed her child by change of air or milk, and 
some ailment is to be treated, that is not the time to alarm 
her with the possibilities of diseases. The kindly, good- 
hearted neighbor, who comes in to warn her and to tell her 
how she lost her darling baby, is worse than an untimely frost. 
We might multiply examples of this kind. 


Our attitude toward the question is this. All the horrors 
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that our friends would have us cite to create abhorrence of 
war will be in evidence quite as fast as they are needed. 
This is not the time to inflict them upon the fathers, mothers; 
wives, and children of those who are to be exposed to them. 
Moreover, the rage, the brutality, the cruelty, the insensi- 
bility to suffering which are cited, are not necessarily the 
accompaniments of war. The bravest men go into battle 
without need of any stimulus to their brutal passions. 

Moreover, aS we go about among men and women who 
are bound by domestic ties and by friendship to those whose 
faces are turned toward the front of battle, we do not detect 
in them any lowering of the standard of moral sensibility. 
They are tremulous with emotion or braced to resolution. 
They think of the men who are taken out of their accustomed 
places as being devoted, set apart, sanctified by a call to duty 
which may demand of each one of them the highest surrender 
of which the human soul is capable. The national colors, 
the military blouse, with every stripe and decoration that may 
be added to mark rank and responsibility, even the soldier’s 
buttons, become in each household rare and sacred things. 

Now it is possible to ignore or to forget all this exalted 
sentiment. It may be possible to do worse, and to represent 
it as degraded to evil uses. It may be said that all this 
noble sentiment casts a glamour over evil things, which with- 
out it would be hideous, and that therefore it is itself an evil. 
There is a danger on this side not to be disregarded. But, 
whatever we may have to say when the war is over, for the 
present we stand with the mothers and wives. We even put 
ourselves alongside of the fathers, who, looking upon the 
faces of that band of young men who blocked the harbor of 
Santiago, can say to themselves, “I should be willing to see 
the face of my boy among them.” 


Accidental Christians. 


How many people are there in the United States who are 
Christians by conviction, and because they could not honestly 
be anything else? Is it not fair to believe that three-fourths, 
at least, of all the people in the churches are Christians by 
accident? ‘They have been born and brought up to think 
themselves Christians. They have followed “the line of 
least resistance”? in joining their respective churches. But 
you are very sure, as you watch their lives and hear their 
conversation, that the form of their religion is quite acci- 
dental. You suspect that many who are Protestants in 
America would have made very contented and equally bigoted 
Catholics in France or Spain. Multitudes would be respect- 
able Mohammedans in Turkey or Buddhists in Japan. In 
other words, their religion is a matter of convenience and 
contiguity, or of inheritance, rather than their own thoughtful 
and intelligent choice. 

We do not urge this fact by way of complaint. We do not 
imply that Christians by accident may not live pretty fair 
lives. Do not the psychologists tell us that all good habits 
begin in unconscious imitation? ‘There is certainly a good 
presumption in favor of adopting the religion of our parents 
and our neighbors. 

On the other hand, it is often remarked that the best and 
stanchest Christians are the converts from some other re- 
ligion. ‘The man who has got his religion by sheer force of 
persuasion, by effort and sacrifice, by “a great price,” almost 
always values it more than the “ birthright members ” of the 
same communion. ‘The most vigorous periods in church 
history have thus been those, like the early age, when men, 
like Paul, were breaking away from their ancestral worship, 
or the times of storm and stress, of division and heresy, 
when men were challenged to say for themselves what they 
really believed, and to decide how much they cared for their 
religion. 

The danger is with the accidental and hereditary Chris- 
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tians that they will never fully exploit their religion. They 
take it for granted, they think that they know it all, they 
identify it with the easy lessons of their childhood in Sunday- 
school, they think Christianity is merely what they see every 
day in the average lives about them. Multitudes never im- 
agine that their religion is inconsistent with telling lies in 
their business and harboring the most selfish ambitions. In 
short, these accidental Christians are in danger of passing 
through life without ever “experiencing ” religion, if we may 
use an old term that means the waking up to a lively sense 
of the “real presence ” of God. 

The fact is, as every man has to open his eyes and to see 
for himself, and never dreams of seeing anything through his 
father’s eyes, so every man must see for himself the everlast- 
ing realities that constitute the realm of religion. The acci- 
dent of birth or of juxtaposition to beautiful scenery may be 
worth much or little. Whether it is worth anything depends 
upon the way in which the man uses it. Have we not seen 
men born among the mountains who had not yet caught a 
glimpse of the stupendous glories around them? So men 
and women, accustomed from infancy to the grand words of 
religious faith, remain unmoved by the music, like souls un- 
born. It is profound teaching when Jesus is represented as 
saying to Nicodemus that a man “ must be born from above.” 
All the great teachers have taught likewise. 

In other words, every one must sooner or later “ experi- 
ence” his religion or see it for himself. Christianity means 
to believe in the living God. It means to feel the thrill of 
that common humanity that makes us one with underpaid 
factory workmen, with ignorant and down-trodden black men, 
with starving Cubans, with oppressed Italian and Spanish 
peasants. It means nota blind feeling, but a genuine will 
and purpose to help men out of their trouble. If it is sincere, 
it translates, therefore, into a new enthusiasm for the nearest 
practical duty, which obviously is not putting false labels on 
one’s goods. : 

If there are accidental Christians who might as well, for 
all practical purposes, be Parsees, so there are liberals and 
Unitarians by birth and accident who, with a change of their 
ecclesiastical address, would make acceptable Presbyterians 
‘or Episcopalians. We are glad to have them with us. They 
have admirable natural qualities. We live in hope of their 
being some day stirred by the trumpet of a grand need, and 
awakened out of their sleepy complacency and indifference 
to see what a costly, beautiful, and altogether satisfying, and 
also tremendously imperative, faith they have so easily in- 
herited from the labors of prophets, heroes, poets, and 
thinkers. Meantime let us all know that “the fruits of the 
Spirit are love, joy, peace,” and those other precious things. 
And, till we win and show forth these good fruits, say what 
we please of our religion, we have not yet got to the heart 
of it. 


The Benevolent Pessimist. 


There are some reasons to think that he is the most dis- 
heartening kind of pessimist. He is not bitter, it is true. 
He is never harsh or vindictive. His fault-finding has a 
certain gayety of measure as he trips by the woes of his time. 
But he produces an irritation more teasing than the stroke of 
doom. ‘The very combination in him of lightsome cheer and 
melancholic opinions is disturbing and confusing. We hardly 
know which to choose,— agreement with the sweet discontent 
which leaves a bitter taste or dissent from the discourage- 
ment which provokes ungracious difference. If he were an 
enemy, we could love him. If he were an ally, we could 
condemn him. But, while he is both enemy and ally, we 
cannot love without complicity nor condemn without guilt. 
Give us the optimist whose labors keep time with his song, 
or a pessimist whose moaning notifies us of his dismal 
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errand. The over-confident hope can be set to work, the 
despairing prophet can be made to face facts of cheer that 
will make him despair of despairing. But, for the efferves- 
cent acidity which sparkles as if it were refreshing and burns 
as if it were sulphuric, there is nothing but the danger signal. 
Put the skull and cross-bones upon it, and over “ medicinal” 
mark “dangerous.” The benevolent pessimist carries the 
poison of despair. His good intent has the inflection of 
infidelity. His criticism has the deception of friendliness. 
He has misled himself to think that sweetness will ever make 
scolding other than scolding. But he can mislead no one 
else. The minor chord is struck, and every ear hears minor 
vibrations. Courage, faith, power, the knowledge of evils, 
and the will to subdue them,— these are never in the minor 
key. They are dominants; and to him only in whose soul 
throbs “ the C major of this life” will the world commit its 
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- Current Copics. 


THE department of the navy has adopted a plan which 
marks a distinct departure in history. It has announced 
its intention of despatching a fleet of war-ships to operate 
against the seaboard of the Spanish peninsula. This con- 
templated advance may well be remembered as the first 
movement of an American naval force against a European 
coast line in the history of the United States. In spite of 
the suggestions which have been made to the effect that the 
real intent of this announcement is that it shall operate as 
a means of hastening Spanish proposals for peace, it can be 
taken for granted that the Spanish coast is in imminent 
danger from the attacks of a powerful American fleet under 
Commodore Watson. It is supposed that the Spanish fleet 
which is at Port Said, presumably on its way to the Philip- 
pines, will now be recalled for the protection of the Spanish 
coast. 

ae 


THE land operations against Santiago de Cuba are being 
conducted with a vigor and rapidity which have impressed 
even the foreign military critics with the efficiency of the 
citizen soldiery of the United States. A week after the first 
boat-load of Shafter’s army had been landed at Baiquiri, an 
American force is thundering at the gates of Santiago. It 
is possible that while these lines are being printed the 
general engagement that is to bring about the fall of the 
city will be in full progress. It is agreed upon all hands that 
such rapidity of movement is rare in the annals of military 
invasions. ‘The success of the American operations about 
Santiago is rendered all the more complete by the astonish- 
ingly small sacrifice of life on the part of the invaders. ‘The 
only serious loss which the Americans have experienced so 
far in the invasion of Cuba occurred last Friday morning, 
when a party of Roosevelt’s riders, in company with other 
dismounted forces, were ambushed at a point about five miles 
east of Santiago, losing about twenty-five killed and between 
seventy and eighty wounded,— a surprisingly small sacrifice 
in these days of deadly weapons. ; 


sf 


THE scheme of municipal playgrounds, which is already a 
part of the public school system of Philadelphia, has received 
the approval of the legislators of the Greater New York, 
and is in a fair way to become a feature of the educational 
equipment of the metropolis. S. V. Tsanoff, the energetic 
young man who played so prominent a part in the establish- 
ment of the municipal playgrounds in Philadelphia, is doing 
the same work for New York. Mr. Tsanoft’s theory is that 
the playground and the play hour can be made to serve a 
purpose of the very highest importance in the education of 
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school children; that the mind can be stimulated, the body 
strengthened, and the sense of right and wrong made finer 
in the mind and conscience of the child by a judicious dis- 
position of its time for play. 


od 


Tue minds of European diplomats have not been slow to 


.reach the conclusion that significant changes are about to be 


made in the foreign policy of the United States. Russia 
has just sent to Washington one of the ablest diplomats that 
have been in the service of the czar during the century; and 
Great Britain is about to install at Washington an official of 
the foreign office who has the reputation of being one of the 
cleverest, most aggressive, and most wide-awake attachés of 
that admirable institution, the British diplomatic service. 
The feeling abroad seems to be that Washington has ceased 
to be a provincial diplomatic post, a sort of a retiring place 
for foreign representatives of second and third rate abilities. 
It is felt that, on the contrary, international problems of the 
first magnitude may arise for solution in the capital of the 
United States. - : 
& 


Count Cassini, the new representative of Russia at 
Washington, comes with the rank of ambassador. At 
St. Petersburg he is given the credit of having dealt a crush- 
ing blow to British prestige in China. It was Count Cassini 
who uttered the word of the Muscovite czar that kept Japan 
from the continent of Asia; and it was his power as a nego- 
tiator that obtained for Russia the nominal leases of the 
harbors of Ta-Lien-Wan and Port Arthur, thus bringing the 
vanguard of the Russian military and naval forces within 
bombarding distance of the port of Tien-Tsin, the outlet and 
harbor of the Chinese capital. It is interesting to note, by 
the way, that there is a conviction at St. Petersburg that 
England has been completely outwitted by Russian diplo- 
macy in the extreme East. 

ae 


Ir is generally considered that the administration has de- 
fined its attitude on the much-mooted question of the prob- 
able disposition of conquered Spanish territory in a notable 
speech that was made before the Ohio State Republican 
Convention by Congressman Grosvenor last week. After 
declaring that it was the policy of President McKinley to 
plant the flag of the United States at Hawaii, and to make 
the republic a part of the territory of the United States, he 
said significantly, “I doubt very much whether you and I 
live to see the day when, by order of a Republican adminis- 
tration, and surely not by the order of McKinley’s adminis- 
tration, the starry banner of your country’s glory shall be 
pulled down from any flagstaff where conquest of arms has 
placed it.” The close relations in which Gen. Grosvenor 
stands to the administration is regarded as giving his words 
before the Ohio convention the weight of a Presidential 
utterance. 

a 


Tue rumor that President Andrews of Brown University 
is about to withdraw from his academic position has been 
revived in connection with a report that the finances of the 
university have suffered for the lack of adequate contribu- 
tions since the opening of the well-known controversy be- 
tween Dr. Andrews and the trustees of Brown University, 
and that, in fact, the endowments this year are insignificant 
in volume. It is believed that Dr. Andrews has been called 
to the post of superintendent of public schools in Chicago. 
In any event there is a very distinct impression that Dr. 
Andrews’s controversy with the trustees of Brown University 
will end in the defeat of the president, and that he will sever 
his connection with the university before the opening of 
the coming college year, 
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WHILE the press of Europe is filling its columns with 
more or less reliable news on the broad subject of the His- 
pano-American War and its possibilities, a curious interna- 
tional drama is passing through its preliminary stages on the 
Balkan peninsula. Prince Nikita, the ruler ot Montenegro 
who is generally credited with being on the salary list of 
the Russian government, is plunging deeper and deeper 
into an intrigue to bring about the alliance of Servia, Bul- 
garia, and Montenegro, with himself as the monarch of the 
projected triple State. The humor of the situation in the 
Balkan peninsula lies in the fact that Montenegro is the 
smallest of the small Balkan countries, has no well-defined 
system of government, no budget to speak of, and is ruled 
by the will of the chief, Prince Nikita, a sort of a Highland 
chieftain, who has the profoundest contempt for the demo- 
cratic Sassenach of the -countries which he proposes to 
annex with the least possible ceremony. 


ae 


In spite of the best endeavors of the Berlin chancellery to 
minimize the value of the victories which the German social- 
ists have won in the electoral battle which is now closing in 
the German Empire, it appears that the next Reichstag will 
open with at least fifty-six socialist deputies in attendance,— 
a gain of eight over the number of men who represented the 
socialists in that body after the last imperial election. While 
this gain is not as alarming to the Kaiser as it might be, the 
additional fact that the number of votes that were polled by 
the socialists during the elections was of a far larger volume 
than the number of seats won by them would indicate, is at 
least significant, as showing that socialist theories and beliefs 
are still gaining in influence in Germany. 


at 


THE establishment of a military dictatorship to suppress 
the revolutionary impulses appears to be one of the immi- 
nent possibilities in Spain. Field Marshal Martinez Campos, 
the predecessor of Gen: Weyler as governor-general of Cuba, 
is pointed at as the man best fitted to save the Spanish 
monarchy by a drastic measure, involving the suppression of 
all civil liberties until the storm of national anger shall have 
exhausted itself in a manner less radical than the destruction 
of the present form of government. As things are at pres- 
ent, Spain is governed virtually by martial law. The Cortes 
has been prorogued in order to prevent public discussion of 
national disaster and check attacks upon the tottering gov- 
ernment. The step to a military dictatorship would be a 
short and easy one; and it is felt by a good many Spanish 
leaders, whose devotion to the reigning house is above sus- 
picion, that such a proceeding would be the wisest in the end. 


a 


THE confidence in the power of Europe to sustain Spain 
against a downfall, which the Spanish press affirmed and re- 
iterated so freely at the opening of the war, has given place 
to a feeling of deep resentment against the European 
powers. Spain is apparently realizing that she can expect 
absolutely no assistance from the nations that were so free 
with offers of material aid and moral comfort against the 
enemy — before the opening gun was fired. Gradually, and 
with pathetic slowness, the truth has dawned upon the > 
Spanish national mind that Cuba is lost to the Castilian 
race, and so is Porto Rico, and so are the Philippines. 
Various Spanish journals of influence are giving bold utter- 
ance to a desire for peace that seems to be gaining in 
strength with the advent at Madrid of successive despatches 
announcing reverses to Spanish arms. 


at 
FRENCH parliamentary life has reached a peculiar crisis, 


due primarily to extraordinary balancing of the parties in the 
chamber. Nearly three weeks ago Méline discovered that 
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he had no working majority in the chamber, and promptly 
surrendered his portfolio as prime minister, his entire cabinet 
resigning with him. Since Méline became a political impos- 
sibility, three recognized parliamentary leaders of France have 
been successively intrusted with the task of forming a cabi- 
net. Two of them have given up the task; and the third, 
M. Brisson, has not yet been able to bring his political com- 
binations to any lasting result. The cynical suggestion is 
made that the psychological moment has once more arrived 
in French politics,— the moment when a military leader of 
influence could strike a blow of final importance. But the 
fact remains that the French people are patient under the 
uncertainties of the moment, and that the pulse of Paris is 
beating at a perfectly normal rate. 


Brevities. 


After next week the /zdependent will take the form of the 
Century Magazine. It will then become a weekly religious 
and literary magazine of eighty pages. 


It is useless to talk about starving a million Spaniards and 
Cubans on an island where a crop can be raised every 
month. Bananas will sustain life indefinitely. 


Robert Collyer describes Dr. Martineau as bright and 
alert in mind and memory in spite of his ninety-three years. 
After greatly enjoying the hospitality of London friends, Mr. 
Collyer goes to his sister’s house in Leeds. 


The Boston Zimes in its report of the recent Faneuil Hall 
meeting says, “The real sentiment of the meeting was one 
of discouragement of the war, except the address of Rev. 
Charles G. Ames, who appears to have fighting blood.” 


If Commodore Dewey had struck his blow and then 
had sailed away, he would have accomplished all that was in 
the beginning expected of him. He would have cleared the 
Pacific Ocean of the Spanish fleet. Experience may soon 
teach us that this would have been the part of wisdom. 


Bulletin No. 16 of the Department of Labor at Washing- 
ton contains an interesting report by Samuel C. Dunham, 
who travelled through the Alaskan gold-fields to study the 
opportunities there offered for capital and labor. Without 
reference to any possible investment of either in that far-off 
region, the report is as interesting as if it had been writ- 
ten by an explorer bent on publishing a book. 


It is wicked to invent stories concerning the cruelty and 
bad faith of the Spaniards at Santiago. We see religious 
papers giving currency with bitter comment to false accusa- 
tions, of which the only effect is to excite wrath and increase 
the bitterness of war. Admiral Cervera has the right to be 
judged according to the standard of gentlemanly conduct 
which he has set up, until there is absolute proof that he has 
departed from it. 


The editor of the Congregationalist is certainly too courte- 
ous and too truthful a gentleman to misquote the Register 
knowingly, and then to base an argument against Unitarian- 
ism upon the misquotation. But, apparently, this happens, 
when he allows a paragrapher to cite in a garbled form the 
words of a correspondent who protests against the policy of 
the Aegzster, and then to use this protest as if it represented 
the opinions of the editor. 


In reporting the proceedings of the council which exam- 
ined Dr. Long for ordination, Rev. Frank O. Hall says: 
“When a man becomes a convert to the ideas of John 
Calvin, it is only gracious that he should say, ‘John Calvin 
uttered these thoughts.’ And when it happens to be John 
Murray instead of John Calvin, or Theodore Parker or 
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Channing or Ballou, it would seem to be a sign of grace to 
do as much.” It is fast coming to pass that, when a liberal 
religious thinker denies that he is a Universalist or a Uni- 
tarian, he must be understood as speaking merely of organi- 
zations. He may have all the philosophical and religious 
opinions of these churches; but, so long as he has not been 
enrolled as a member of one of them, he may decline to be 
classified with them. ; 


Letters to the Gditor. 


The Ministers’ Institute. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 

The board of directors of the Ministers’ Institute voted 
that the secretary send a circular to our ministers in New 
England, asking them to vote for the place for the next meet- 
ing of the Institute. Both Lynn, Mass., and Buffalo, N.Y., 
extended a cordial invitation to the Institute to hold the next 
meeting in their churches. 

To 230 ministers circulars were sent. Replies have been 
received from 104, with the following result: Lynn, 51 votes ; 
Buffalo, 50 votes, while 3 votes were for Buffalo as being 
more likely to benefit the churches, though for personal rea- 
sons Lynn would be the choice. In view of this vote, the 
president of the Institute writes to the secretary as follows: 
“You may assume, in all your notices from this time, that 
the Institute will be held in Buffalo.” This, the secretary 
understands, decides the matter. 

Later communications will give information as to railroad 
rates and as to the time of the meeting. 

ALBERT WALKLEY, Secretary. 


In the Case of Dr. Long. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


In the Register of June 23, 1898, an article on “ Congre- 
gational Liberty” discussed the case of William J. Long 
who was called by the North Avenue Congregational Church 
of Cambridge to be their pastor and rejected by the council, 
composed of fifty-four ministers and lay delegates from sister 
churches and from Andover Seminary, by a vote of thirty- 
two nays, twenty yeas, and two blank votes. 

The egister’s last sentence contains these words: 
“The Congregational Church must be rich indeed in spirit- 
ual power and vital religion if it can afford to throw away 
such men and such preaching.” The chairman of the 
council is reported to have said: “It seems to me that no 
religious body would have accepted Mr. Long, unless it was 
the Unitarian.” “fone may judge by the preaching of the 
candidate, that remark must be taken as complimentary to the 
Unitarian Church.” 

Since the action of the council was based upon a distinct 
statement of tenets of 1865, what right had Mr. Long to ac- 
cept a call from a society accepting tenets he had rejected or 
failed to accept affirmatively? Are Unitarians to accept 
men to their ministry who cannot understand the nature of 
an agreement made in 1865 and not yet rejected by societies 
who call them? The writer of the article in the Register 
was right when he wrote, “if we may judge by the preach- 
ing”: here is the weakness of many judgments made by 
unwise hearers of popular preachers. 

I do not know Mr. Long; but I do not agree with the 
twenty men who voted as they did “ because he [Mr. Long] was 
a young man, and they did not want to do anything to hurt his 
prospects.” “None of them really believed that Mr. Long 
should become the ordained pastor of the church after his 
views on doctrinal matters became known to the council.” 
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These twenty voters acted thus (and I have proved this 
from the speaker of the words above quoted, who was one of 
the council) because they had no adequate sense of the 
importance of being true to declared tenets. 

Their conduct and the conduct of Mr. Long caused many 
impartial laymen to regard ecclesiastical councils as ridicu- 
lous; but I think their action, so far as the majority was con- 
cerned, was the only just and true decision. 

The minority and Mr. Long either had no sustained vital 
principles or should have rejected the Congregational tenets 
of 1865 and declared new doctrines: their present position 
is untenable, and is immoral or leads to immorality. Such 
acquiescence as theirs in behalf of the brilliant and the pop- 
ular preacher may lead to further folly. 

Since I began to write this, I read that Mr. Long has 
recalled his acceptance of the call from the North Avenue 
Church. It is to be hoped that Mr. Long will be able to 
clear his mind, and consider in future the importance of 
recognizing the meaning of established tenets, and that Uni- 
tarians will not take part in assisting men to enter their 
ministry who are so inaccurate about their entrance into the 
denominations which receive them because they are good 
preachers. , 

-Remember Robertson’s saying,— ‘Oh, the ignominy of 
being a popular preacher!” ARCHIBALD M. Howe. 

CAMBRIDGE, June 26. 


For the Christian Register. 


In the Woods. 


BY HANNAH PARKER KIMBALL, 


Into the woods God calls me, like a bird: 
His Voice rings out as jubilant and clear. 
Into the woods I come, for I have heard: 
My heart makes answering music: “I am here! 


“ Speak to me in the green and amber glade, 
Where golden glints of moted sunbeams swim.” 
Yea, in the gloom and glory of that shade, 
God speaks to me; and I reply to him. 


Col. Higginson and his Ex-slave Regiment. 


- BY A. W. JACKSON. 


It is after reading the eighth chapter of ‘Cheerful Yester- 
days” that I feel the impulse to write. It is the chapter that 
recounts the colonel’s service during the Civil War, of which 
the part he bore as commander of the First South Carolina 
Volunteers was by far the most important. It is an exceed- 
ingly interesting narrative, and of course faithful to the 
colonel’s retrospect ; yet there is something that tt does not tell. 
The same may also be said of “ Army Life in a Black Regi- 
ment,” published more than a quarter of a century ago, in 
which he gives a fuller account of the same service. The 
average reader may well be satisfied with its clever pages ; 
but to one who was with the author in the experiences they 
recount, and vividly remembers all and more than all they 
tell, there is a missing element of which he is very sensible. 
An achievement is shown; but who wrought it? An effect, 
but not in relation with its cause. This missing element is 
the personal significance of Col. Higginson himself. The 
First South Carolina Volunteers was in its way a remarkable 
achievement; and its inspiring spirit and guiding mind and 
executing will were his. He was hardly less the author of it 
than of the smiling pages open before me. Of course, all see 
here the position of. the writer. It is very difficult for one 
who manages a camera to put himself into the picture. To 
be sure, in a way, he is in the picture. He writes of events 
in which he bore a part, and here and there he betrays the 


consciousness that the part was not unworthy. But he is not 
here as any one who was with him would place him here. 
The average reader does not see in the narrative the man we 
saw in the deed; and I cannot turn from these pages without 
wanting to bear a supplementary testimony. 

For my supplemental testimony the Register kindly gives 
me space. No just account of Col. Higginson’s army 
service can be given that does not tell of his personal as dis- 
tinguished from his official influence. When he came among 
us, he was in the fulness of his strength; and he impressed 
us as a man of great physical vigor,— an impression that only 
strengthened as we knew him longer. ‘The details of camp 
life —the drills, the inspections, the reviews, the parades, 
often so tedious from frequent repetition — seemed always ex- 
hilarating to him; and through the contagion of his spirit 
he made them so to us. Indeed, until after he was wounded 
on the Edisto River, I never saw him when he seemed 
fatigued. We early discovered that he was eager for active 
service, and he awoke in us an answering eagerness. We 
had a presentiment that whither he might lead was likely to 
be a way of danger: all the same whither he would lead we 
were ready to follow. He gave us also the impression that 
he was one to whom a hardship now and then did not greatly 
signify, who, in an emergency, could make a dinner from a 
sheet of hard bread, or, this wanting, could see something 
picturesque or humorous in the situation, and quite sumptu- 
ously dine on that; and this impression he never gave us 
occasion to revise. From the first we judged him brave, and 
this judgment experience ratified. In the talks of the camp 
we often queried what the colonel might fear; but, though 
we held it speculatively safe to maintain that there must be 
something, we never discovered what it was. Hence from 
his contact there was a spirit and an enthusiasm in our camp 
which were very unusual, and which I might suspect my- 
self to exaggerate as I look back, did I not distinctly 
remember that we were conscious of it at the time and often 
discussed it. 

On another side his impression upon us was not less 
marked. I suppose that many a man in high station may 
have on hand the problem how to maintain the dignity of his 
position without making it oppressive. In the army this 
problem is especially difficult, as volunteer officers have often 
testified. I do not know as this was ever the colonel’s prob- 
lem. If so, I can testify to its most happy solution. Serv- 
ing under him seemed always serving with him. In a sense 
in which few ever can be, he was able to be both commander 
and companion. In short, the democratic feeling which the 
“ Yesterdays ” illustrates and confesses, he never made more 
apparent than in this relation in which the outward standards 
of democracy were entirely abrogated. Exacting enough as 
to all matters of military propriety, he yet ever seemed to 
invite the frankest familiarity. He liked to talk with his 
men,— to their unsteady speech it was perfectly evident that 
he gave no perfunctory attention,— to join a group of his 
officers for chat, song, joke; and “ many a joke had he.” 
Without constraint the flow of anecdote and ‘humor and 
repartee went on, he sometimes receiving a little better than 
he gave ; though, when the battle was against him, I am bound 
to say it was his wont to retreat in good order, shooting a 
Parthian arrow as he went. ‘This familiarity, far beyond the 
safety limit of most, was safe for him for two or three 
reasons. First, his natural aptitude for command, which 
was as apparent as his features or his stature. It was im- 
possible to be in his presence, and not be sensible that by an 
inborn title he was leader; and we gave him the spontaneous 
deference such will always have. I am not sure that he 
always remembered that he was colonel, but I am simply 
certain that we never forgot it. Secondly, his complete 
efficiency. He gave us no chance whatever to doubt that he 
was master of his task. His drill was faultless. In the 
minutie of the army regulations he was perfectly at home. 
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The details of the camp he carried with ease. His discipline 
was wise and firm and just. Thirdly, the strength of his 
moral hold upon us. Our respect for him was measureless. 
To be sure, we were not moral philosophers; and very likely 
to his self-restraint and moral decorum we gave a significance 
I could not allow in speculations that have since engaged 
me. Yet I am certain that our instincts were true, and that 
we gave a reverence because we saw a virtue. 

It is doubtful if the colonel had, if he even yet has, any 
adequate sense of this personal hold upon us, and of what it 
signified to the task that engaged him. In the rank and file 
he was regarded with the upturned look of devotion. A 
casual student might have conceived their minds ruled by 
three personalities,— “ Moses,” “ Massa Linkum,” and “ Ole 
Hig,” — in which trinity “‘ Ole Hig” had the advantage through 
being the divinity of their more immediate acquaintance. 
Their faith in him was without the shadow of a doubt. 
Whatever he did was right because he did it. Whatever he 
said was wise because he said it. They asked no other stand- 
ard, no other guarantee, than he afforded them. The colonel 
has recently borne witness to the fighting qualities of the 
negro. I think his testimony true; yet, when he speaks from 
personal experience, it is only safe to take into consideration 
the extraordinary ascendency he gained over the negroes he 
commanded. Under any average commander I doubt they 
would do well, but they would have done anything under 
him. Had the exigency called, I doubt not they would have 
formed square around him, and offered their dusky breasts 
to any death to save him. By his officers he was received 
with more moderation, yet his ascendency over them was 
hardly less. We were ordinary men, without military educa- 
tion. He aroused us to our best endeavor, and drew out of 
us, I will dare to say, more than an average efficiency. As 
few are ever able to do, he inspired self-confidence. I always 
felt that I could do whatever he wanted me to, and others 
testified to the same feeling. If, at any time, he had desig- 
nated me for a service to which my individual judgment 
pronounced me unequal, I doubt not I should have taken 
counsel of his confidence, and undertaken it with good heart. 
Somehow, he sent us on a race after our own ideals. I never 
wanted to measure off service according to his requirement. 
I wanted to do more or better; and here again I speak not 
for myself alone. Through some subtle influence he held us 
to the severer standards of military honor. All felt this, and 
confessed it. In those days I doubt if I was a coward; yet, 
as Thoreau felt about being a martyr, so I about being shot. 
I did not care to be, “unless very necessary.” Yet I am 
firmly convinced that in extreme exigency I should have 
stood my ground, and been shot rather than falter under his 
eye. In a passage of the “ Yesterdays” he expresses the 
judgment that as a military commander he might, under 
certain circumstances, have been too careful of his men. 
Perhaps so; but he had surely raised his men above any 
unsoldierly carefulness of themselves. His influence took 
hold upon our personal morals. Some of our officers were 
much given to the use of profane language. They could 
hardly announce that they were going on duty without invok- 
ing the powers above and the powers below, with whatever 
imprecations the most accomplished swearing could ask for. 
There was no army regulation that forbade this sort of 
emphasis, yet it was known that the colonel did not like it; 
and in deference to him they made — some of them, at any 
rate — an honest effort to discontinue it. The general belief 
was that an officer’ might obtain through the commissary a 
certain quantity of whiskey monthly, and some had been 
quite willing to use it. It was known, however, that the 
colonel did not like its use; and so, while the right was 
claimed, the whiskey never came. While he commanded the 
regiment, there was no drinking in our camp, unless of the 
most guarded sort. We were very proud of him. In the 
regiments about us we simply knew there was not another 
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officer who stood for the large measure of his accomplish- 
ment. Here, again, he was an immeasurable help to us. 
The organization of colored troops was not at first popular, 
and we felt that we lost caste from our relation with them. 
We were sure, however, that that could not long be an 


ignominious relation which we shared with him; and in the | 


sequel our confidence was justified. 

Of course, such personal influence as this had been most 
helpful in any service. Here, however, it was brought to 
bear upon a special and unique task. All the rank and file 
of this regiment had been slaves. The task was to make 
them soldiers. To the popular conception, this was easy 
enough. All we needed to do was to put on to them uni- 
forms, and give them guns and accoutrements and drill them. 
As for military discipline, their experience as slaves had 
been almost ideal preparation for that. Our experience, 
however, did not bear out this view. Between slave and 
soldier we at once discovered that there was an intermediary 
stage that could not be ignored. A slave cannot often be, in 
the nobler meaning of the word, a man; and only a man 
can be a soldier. When you tell me one is a good soldier, I 
hold it equivalent to telling me that the basal principles of a 
sound manhood are in him. He may be deficient in many 
things,— education, temper, moral ideals. Examined in the 
Christian graces, he might not acquit himself well. He 
must, however, have the Roman virtues: he must be frank, 
self-reliant, dutiful, brave ; and the basis of these virtues I 
conceive to be a self-respect which slavery always enfeebles, if 
it does not extinguish. These ex-slaves brought with them 
all the peculiar qualities that slavery engenders ; and, to make 
soldiers of them, we must first make them men. I recall that, 
when I ‘first began to deal with them, they seemed to me to 
wear masks. I could see in their countenances no clear 
index to what was passing in their thoughts. Their look, 
too, was furtive, and their conduct servile. All this, however 
appropriate to the slave, was impossible to the soldier. ‘ 

I must not assume to know too well the mind of the 
colonel at this juncture; but, as divined from his discipline, 
I should say that his conception of the immediate need was 
to restore the self-respect which slavery had so far obliter- 
ated. Military duty, if rightly conceived, would help to this 
end; but duty heretofore had meant to them the filling out 
of a taskmaster’s tale, under threat of disagreeable conse- 
quences if they failed,—a duty morally helpful to no man. 
It was necessary, therefore, to begin here, and show them 
that duty was intrinsically most honorable, that to shirk it 
or poorly perform it was disgrace. With the lesson they 
needed, of course, the support of rigorous exaction; and be 
sure it was given them. There was no coddling. The regu- 
lar army itself hardly requires a more punctilious behavior or 
a more scrupulous fidelity than was required of these men; 
and the lesson and the exaction went most admirably to- 
gether. This was much, but there was kept dominant 
another aspect of duty that signified-not less. Under slav- 
ery I suppose that duty practically means much to the mas- 
ter, and to the slave not much of anything. Perhaps for the 
first time in their lives these men were under a rule that rec- 
ognized duty as mutual, themselves the objects of it no less 
than the subjects of it. To the fullest respect for this truth 
the under officers felt a continuous pressure from above 
them. As soldiers, these men had rights; and there must be 
no trenching upon them or careless neglect of them. If 
military courtesy was required of them, military courtesy 
must be shown them. If duty was exacted of them, the due 
thing must be done them; and any failure here was likely to 
bring reprimand from whence reprimand was wholesomely 
dreaded. Especially was this due insisted upon with respect 
to whatever might honor them or demean them in their own 
eyes. There must be addressed to them no harsh or insult- 
ing epithets. They had been treated as cattle hitherto. 
They must be treated now as men, Severity,— yes; but it 
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must be military in its spirit, which means that it must be 
with dignity. Profane denunciation and ribald insult many 
of our volunteer officers were not above employing in dealing 
with their men, but they were as unmilitary as they were un- 
gentlemanly; and in this regiment they were held intoler- 
able. Of course, I am showing the standard, not denying 
occasional lapses from it. This, all allow, was wholesome 
treatment; yet, under the rule of some cold and phlegmatic 
temperament, of one who while decreeing righteousness yet 
held aloof affection, it very likely had made no deep impres- 
sion. The efficacy of the medicine will often depend upon 
the doctor, say what you will. Under the rule, however, of 
one who by some enchantment drew all after him, it had a 
vitalizing and renewing power. The mask dropped off. The 
furtive look gave place to the steady eye, servility to the 
manly port. The slave of yesterday stood up, and was a 
man. With this transformation it was easy enough to put on 
the soldier. They were eager to learn. They speedily be- 
came punctilious in conduct, scrupulous in duty. I doubt if 
in all the service there were troops that were more so. 
Their drill was exceptionally fine. With no more of over- 
sight than a military officer must always exercise, their camp 
was kept a model of order. Its sanitary condition was of 
the best. Their arms and accoutrements,— none were cleaner 
or brighter. In short, the observer marked in them the 
characteristic features of a very high order of soldierly disci- 
pline. All this they achieved through the impulse of a 
friend, and under a rule that was firm, yet just and wise. I 
have often reflected on what the colored people of the South 
might have achieved in these last thirty years under a civil 
treatment in any degree as just and as encouraging. But 
this could not be. 

Such is my supplementary testimony. If any one sees in 
it the high esteem of an old soldier for his commander, I can 
only say that he detects the deep motive of my writing. 
I rejoice in the opportunity thus to offer my tribute of 
admiration, of gratitude and affection. 


A Village Sketch. 


BY WILLIAM HERBERT CARRUTH. 


For reasons that will be obvious to the reader, the latitude 
and longitude of Centreville is not given here. Moreover, it 
is probably true that the description is, like the old “ Farmers’ 
Almanac,” adapted to all localities within the United States 
and Canada, though my love for my native soil persuades me 
that ambition and glorious sunsets grow more luxuriantly in 
the West than in other parts of America. 

Centreville was conceived in mercenariness and reared in 
Philistinism. Instead of seeking the wooded banks of the 
Waukarusa, ten miles to the south, filled with shade and 
wild grapevines and grosbeaks, its parents cast it on the 
bare and level plain in the midst of which the geographical 
centre of the county is to be found, in order that its claim to 
the county seat might be above the fickle favor of fortune, 
which sometimes locates a commercial metropolis — despite 
the best-laid schemes of mice and men —far to one side of a 
district, and just in the last place which the theoretical 
Romulus would have chosen for his capital. 

The streets of Centreville lie with the points of the com- 
pass, and, with that magnificent prodigality which character- 
izes most Western towns, are a full hundred feet wide. These 
opulent avenues are the despair of the street commissioner 
and the mournful solace of the numerous herd of town cows ; 
for the wide, untraversed margins represent the town common 
of older communities, though distributed thus geometrically 
over the whole village, and May-weed and dandelions have 
brought with them from the East the tradition of their 
privileges. Centreville has the usual array of hopeless and 
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monotonous white and yellow frame houses, one-and-one-half 
stories high, in which, nevertheless, a considerable portion of 
bread-and-butter humanity thrives unconscious of its un- 
picturesqueness, long rows of business-like young shade- 
trees to be, broad wooden sidewalks, churches enough, and 
several good school buildings. 

_ Once a year Centreville is the scene of a peculiar competi- 
tion,— a competition exquisitely expressive of the eager desire 
for accomplishment in these young communities and of their 
meagre horizon of attainment. It is nothing less than a 
county oratorical contest, to which gather the youths and 
maidens from all that countryside, and where for two evenings 
and one afternoon they strive in a noble and voluble emula- 
tion, which more than anything I know in this modern world 
recalls the strange enthusiasm of the German Meistersingers’ 

erformances in Nuremberg, and before an audience as large, 
as devoted, as appreciative as those that first were sainted in 
the opera house at Bayreuth. So commendable the purpose ; 
but, ah! God, the material which they belabor!— “The 
Polish Boy,” ‘The Martyred Mother,” “The Sioux Chief’s 

Daughter,” ‘The Search for the Slain,” “ Gone with a Hand- 
somer Man,” “ Fontenoy,” “Tom Sawyer’s Dentistry,” 
“Farmer Johnson on Roller Skates,” etc.; and, swenty-two 
mortal consecutive times, “ Asleep at the Switch,” each of the 
contestants being obliged to recite this odious concoction of 
inconsistency and sham pathos in addition to his individual 
selection. 

Yet this contest is the redeeming feature of Centreville. 
But for this,— yea, despite this,— you may walk its streets 
and square day in, day out, and see no gleam of ambition, no 
eye that signals a thought above the daily round of bread and 
dish-washing,— a dreary waste of humanity,— merely exist- 
ing. What for? you are tempted to ask. How does the 
world of progress interest them? How do they affect the 
world outside more, perhaps, than the herd of cattle that 
browse the wayside? Here a lounger leans against a post. 
There two banter each other in the sun. A man dickers 
with the store-keeper for some rat poison. ‘Two fell barbers 
are scraping the serene chins of two village “mashers.” A 
line of dusty farm wagons surround the square, in which sit 
discouraged men who know that they take home in a basket 
what they bring in the heaped wagon-box, and who feel that 
something is wrong, but know not what. A “runner” — say 
better, “‘ creeper” — for the poor hotel. Six boys old enough 
to be at work or at books play marbles all day in the path 
across the square. A formless court-house, begun in haste 
to circumvent the wily efforts of a rival town to get the 
county seat transferred, stands half done; and a few me- 
chanics work in a half-hearted way. Yet Centreville is not a 
decayed place. Business is good; but the lonely visitor 
wonders who in all that town knows or thinks with concern 
of the world outside, of the past, of the future, of the linked 
fate of all mankind. Seemingly few, if any. 

Over this white-boarded, dust-covered, humdrum, wine-and- 
oil community, as though there had been collected there the 
cultured and refined of all the world, and all the artists and 
astronomers, that afternoon as I walked the lifeless, listless 
streets, God spread upon the western sky his most marvellous 
handiwork. Above, puffed down-bunches, rosy-flushed ; 
further below, a ferny, lace-like curtain, crimson and bur- 
nished bronze; below that, above the horizon, hiding the 
setting sun, a bellying mass, its upper edge resplendent with 
the shot streamers of the hidden luminary, all else an infinite 
series of tender blues and grays, in form like a whale, a camel ; 
yea, more Protean than anything Prince Hamlet pointed out 
to easily pleased Polonius. Against this darker border rises 
the outline of a row of workmen’s cottages, and below the 
darkling earth. Far to the right, against the free, light blue 
horizon, the reaped fields lift rows of corn-shocks, rank on 
rank, faded yellow against the tender blue. The zenith is a 
fathomless vault of blue that shades to gray and wan color- 
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lessness, while past the zenith to the east night hangs her 
first pale star. Such splendor did God spread upon the sky, 
not that evening only, but many an evening, and greater. 
Yet in all that town was I wandering there alone, the only 
soul that enjoyed it? Quite likely,— more than likely. But 
was that glory lost? I trust not. For who can say by how 
many years of such unnoticed influences God will train 
among this people, who have eyes, but see not, some time a 
few, or many, who will see, and, seeing, paint and sing? 


The New Testament. 


BY CHARLES G. AMES, D.D. 


More than a hundred years ago Lessing startled the 
German theologians by his bold declaration that the essen- 
tial truths of Christianity were quite independent of the ac- 
curacy of its early document. The gospel of the kingdom 
and the planting of the Church antedate the writings; and 
the early believers, while they read and circulated these 
writings for edification, did not attach to them any such au- 
thority as they acquired after the death of the generation 
that had known and talked with the ancients, who in their 
turn had known and talked with the apostles. But Less- 
ing’s famous “conclusions” must often have come within 
the range of the higher Christian scholarship all through 
the centuries. 

The substance of Christianity, considered as a manifesta- 
tion of the divine in the human, with a pre-eminent personal 
illustration, is undoubtedly preserved and expressed in the 
books of the New Testament. The Gospels and Epistles con- 
stitute a monumental testimony to the fact that such a man 
as Jesus once lived, and that his personality made a powerful 
impression on those who knew him best and loved him most, 
as well as upon the widely scattered companies of people 
who were won to believe in him as a heavenly messenger 
through the zeal of those “ first ministers of the word.” This 
general statement will probably be accepted alike by those 
who doubt and those who accept the doctrine of plenary in- 
spiration. It is safe to say that we have in these documents 
the earliest surviving literature of Christendom, probably in- 
cluding a record of the testimony of some who were eye-wit- 
nesses and ear-witnesses of Jesus himself. 

But, as in the case of every other famous and masterful 
personage who has becorhe the leader of a great world-move- 
ment, it was inevitable that the accounts of his life and re- 
ports of his teaching should contain, from the very first, a 
mixture of more or less crude and inaccurate material,—a 
coloring of fact by fancy and by rumor, along with uncon- 
scious invention and exaggeration. 

This was more certain to be the case because Jesus lived 
among a credulous people, full of excited expectations, and 
because his early followers were mostly rude and uncritical 
men, full of earnest and loving enthusiasm for their Master. 
That the primitive disciples should have been preserved 
from all possible error, and made infallible in memory, in 
judgment, and in insight, would have been a greater miracle 
than any reported in the Gospels. Their testimony, so far 
as it can be made out, is entitled to all the more respect 
because they made no such claim of infallibility. 

Those who compiled the Gospels in their present form 
must have incorporated into them whatever floating tradi- 
tions were generally believed, whether of apostolic origin or 
not. A case in point is the tender and beautiful story of the 
searching way in which Jesus dealt with the accusers of the 
woman taken in adultery,— a story not the less credible be- 
cause it does not appear in the oldest manuscripts. The 
later biographers of Washington or Lincoln do not hesi- 
tate to use material never before in print. Twenty-five years 
from this time it will haye become impossible either to 
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verify or to confute many of the tales already in circulation 
about the heroes and events of our Civil War. Not the less 
certain will it be that there was such a war, and that it was 
prolific of heroes and events. 

But other vapors gathered about the newly risen sun.. The 
early Church and its devoted leaders soon began to specu- 
late,— to dream dreams, to formulate doctrines, and to fash- 
ion theories which should serve as vehicles for the new 
teaching and as explanations of the origin, rank, personal 
power, and public mission of the great Captain of Salva- 
tion. Recent research has made it possible to read between 
the lines on almost every page of the New Testament the 
mental prepossessions of the writer or compiler. In portray- 
ing the works or reporting the teachings of Jesus, he reflects 
the Messianic ideas of the time and the semi-philosophy 
that was moulding the thoughts of Jews and Gentiles. 

The most honest and competent historian can serve as an 
authority only in a qualified sense. For knowledge of the 
ancient world we resort to the pages of Herodotus, Thu- 
cydides, or Tacitus; and we trust them in the main, without 
dreaming that they were incapable of error in narration or in 
judgment. pan 

In making these frank admissions concerning the limita- 
tions of the New Testament, do we impeach the witness it 
bears to the life and word and work of Jesus? Not in the 
least. Probably not one entirely accurate volume has ever 
been written about either Washington or Lincoln; yet such a 
suspicion does not weaken the inspiring power of these great 
names over later generations. And the critic, who winnows 
out the chaff from the wheat, comes not to destroy, but to 
fulfil. Norsmust he forget that even the chaff has had its 
use. Great traditions do not grow around small characters. 
“The seat of authority” is not to be sought in the earthen 
vessel of the letter, but in the spirit which bears witness with 
our spirits. The simple-minded reader who resorts to the 
New Testament, as freely as he goes to nature or to the 
church, for instruction in righteousness and for nourishment 
to his spiritual life, will run little risk of poisoning his mind 
with error or closing it against the entrance of vital truth. 
His attention will naturally fasten upon the central themes 
of man’s need and God’s supply, the open communication 
between the divine and human, the solemn demand for 
inward purity and outward fidelity, the high calling of the 
kingdom of heaven, the supreme law of that kingdom as 
summed up in love to God and love to man. All other 
matters will serve but as pegs whereon to hang these great 
lessons. . 

The writers themselves sometimes get away from all 
secondary matters, and lose themselves in the upper glory, 
as when Paul and John catch the higher note of their Master, 
and tell us that Jove 7s aZ/, and read no other meaning in his 
words, his blood, or his exaltation. The Father’s love to us, 
inspiring our love to him and to each other,— “Ais is the 
river of life, the sun of righteousness, the Alpha and Omega. 
This is what all the wonder-stories and parables and meta- 
phors and symbols and baptisms and angel ministries and 
outpourings of the Holy Ghost may help the simplest Chris- 
tian child to spell out with the open gospel books before 
him. So Emerson’s humble-bee passed among the flowers, 
sipping only the honey : — 


‘All beside was unknown waste, 
All was picture as he passed.” 


The leading object of New Testament study is not to 
detect errors, but to discover truths,—truths of the highest 
order, truths which make men “wise unto salvation.” The 
preacher or teacher who puts emphasis on mere negations 
turns thirsty souls away from the fountains of living water 
to broken and empty cisterns. It is necessary to remove 
stumbling-blocks and to clear away misconceptions. It is 
necessary to distinguish between the message of the spirit 
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and the imperfect letter; but it is a thousand times more 
necessary to employ the sacred writings as an illustration of 
“God in history,” that men may believe that he who spake 
in times past at sundry times and in divers manners is the 
perpetual teacher of mankind. 


Concerning Antioch College. 


Rev, Edward Everett Hale once said, apropos of Antioch 
College, that he had always noticed “how singularly loyal 
her graduates and students were to her.” He would have 
had renewed reason to say so, had he been present at the 
Antioch Commencement this year. For almost the first time 
in her history there was no graduating class, although — let 
us hasten to anticipate possible croakers — there will be an 
unusually strong class to complete the course next year. 

The feature of this Commencement was an address before 
the literary societies, given by Prof. Franklin W. Hooper of 
the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences, and transferred 
in lieu of graduating exercises to Commencement Day. To 
most of those present he was a stranger; for his student life 
at Antioch dated back to twenty-seven years ago, and this 
was his first visit since then. From Antioch he had gone to 
Harvard, and, thus provided with a little and a large A/ma 
Mater, remained no less faithful to the one than to the other. 
The Antiochians listening to him could feel an honest pride 
when he bracketed together, as leading influences in his life, 
the names of Edward Orton at Antioch and Louis Agassiz 
at Harvard. He spoke, too, of that clarum et venerabile 
nomen, —the name of Horace Mann, whose influence has 
been so potent with generations of Antiochians. He spoke 
of the exquisite memory that Antioch, her teachers, students, 
and sweet, tranquil life, had left with him; of the inspiration 
she had been to him, and the sense of kinship on this 
account that made him feel one with the Antiochians before 
him. And these young listeners, it is safe to say, felt an im- 
pulse of enthusiasm and rising loyalty as he spoke that will 


_ never die away, so that this address will be to them in turn 


an abiding memory and a living inspiration. 

Other features of Commencement Week were the unusually 
good anniversary exercises of the two societies before whom 
Mr. Hooper spoke, and the fine addresses of Rev. Arthur M. 
Judy of Davenport, Ia., and Rev. F. L. Hosmer of St. Louis, 
both trustees of the college. 

Altogether it has been a memorable Commencement, for 
the reasons above mentioned and for others relating to the 
well-being of the college, some of which may be briefly sum- 
marized as follows : — 

1. The election of Prof. Franklin W. Hooper and Dr. 
T. M. McWhinney to fill vacancies in the board of trustees 
left by death or resignation. 

2. The determination of the trustees to advance the inter- 
ests of the college along the strictly non-sectarian lines laid 
down in its charter, and in accordance with the best col- 
legiate. requirements of the day. 

3. The appointment of standing committees on finance, 
instruction, and building and grounds, as follows : — 

Finance.— Prof. Franklin ,W. Hooper, Rev. Milton J. 
Miller, Rev. T. M. McWhinney. 

Instruction.— Prof. Sykes (civic), Rev. F. L. Hosmer, 
Hon. W. J. Bell. 

Buildings and Grounds.— Hon. John Little, Rev. G. A. 
Thayer, Prof. S. C. Derby. - 

4. Provision for a new form of annual catalogue, in con- 
formity with the best usages of our colleges. 

These and other evidences of intelligent interest in Anti- 
och’s development, and determination to advance the same, 
together with appropriations for repairs, scientific apparatus, 
library, etc., are legitimate sources for hope and inspiration 
to all friends of Antioch. 
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Lead us, O Years, 


BY FRANK WALCOTT HUTT. 


Lead us, O friendly years : 
Gray prophet-brethren that both soon and late 
Pass and repass within the city gate ; 
Merchants of time, that vend with us, and heed 
With weary eyes our endless strifes and greed. 
Lead us without the city of Ourself, 
Where almost hate is king, and God is pelf. 
Show us the cool, broad fields of soul-content, 
And their glad rivers, that flow on, unpent, 
Unhindered ever, to the mother-sea. 
Foster and teach us. Let us breathe with thee 
Sweet, wholesome airs, charged not with moil and strife, 
Full breaths of knowledge of a larger life ; 
Unto thine hills, unto the farther view, ; 
Unto thy wise, strong fellowships and true, 
A little from the worldly-wise apart, 
Nearer the home-hearth and the Father’s heart, 
Lead us, O brother years. 


Che Pulpit. 


Be Temperate. 


BY REV. WILLIAM H. PIERSON. 


Add to your faith, knowledge; and to knowledge, virtue; and to 
virtue, temperance.— EPISTLE OF PETER. 

The ideal Christian character is one that exemplifies not 
one, but many virtues. Not only faith, but knowledge; not 
only knowledge, but temperance; not only temperance, but 
brotherly kindness and patience. From time to time we 
have occasion to single out and emphasize specific moral 
duties and obligations. Temperance is one of the virtues 
essential to the highest conception of the Christian life and 
character. It has to do more than some other more refined 
and spiritual graces with the public weal or woe. I desire 
to call attention this morning to this virtue, which must ever 
be the ideal of the noblest natures,—a virtue which is pre- 
eminently the helper and friend of society and the church. 

As far back as the earliest days of boyhood I recall a 
pleasing and impressive object-lesson on this matter. In the 
old city by the sea where I first saw the light, on the same 
street that contains the house in which Lloyd Garrison was 
born and the humble tenement where Whitefield died, I, a 
little lad, was standing by the post at the school-house yard 
at the time of recess, not allowed to go out of bounds, as the 
phrase was, and there passed by a vision I shall not soon 
forget. It was that of a man, clothed in black, priestly 
robes, with a crucifix and rosary suspended from his neck, 
and, as it then seemed to me, with one of the sweetest and 
most benign expressions that ever glorified a human face. 
He was surrounded and followed by a company of men and 
boys, who looked up to him with profoundest reverence. 
That was Father Mathew, the great Irish apostle of temper- 
ance. From that hour to this he has been a sort of saint in 
my calendar. His labors in the cause of temperance were 
wonderful, and his successes unparalleled. Thousands and 
tens of thousands among our Irish fellow-citizens have reason 
to bless his name and his memory. At one time, when this 
good man was speaking and administering the pledge of total 
abstinence to those that knelt around him, one of the candi- 
dates lifted up his hands and eyes, and said: “ Father 
Mathew, see me kneeling down before you, and I a Protes- 
tant.” “I care not,” said’ the good father, with his warm 
heart,— “I care not whether you are Protestant or Catholic, 
so be that you are temperate.” 

We cannot, indeed, depict the evils of intemperance too 
vividly, Turn over old English prints, and see with what 
grim humor Hogarth has drawn in ghastliest lines the squalor 
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and suffering of Rum Lane and Gin Alley, or look at Mr. 
Hanks’s modern design of the Black Valley Railroad,—a 
rough sketch, yet eloquent with truth,— where you can see, 
in no exaggerated colors, the pictured career of many a 
young man who goes on with swift progress from the village 
of Tippleton, till he is landed, a mental and moral wreck, in 
the city of Destruction. Or turn your thoughts to the great 
city yonder, of whose multitudinous life we are ourselves a 
part. Its greatest foe is intemperance. Its victims reel in 
the streets. We hear its curses and profanity at noonday. 
The silence of midnight is disturbed by its noisy revelries. 
Young men are imperilling health and success under its 
baleful influence. Women are the martyrs who, in heroic 
fortitude, are bearing up under its burdens. Little children, 
with wan, beseeching faces, implore us by their forlorn and 
desolate aspect to do all in our power to destroy this enemy 
of their peace and ours. 

Visit the institutions at Deer Island, the Women’s Reform- 
atory at Sherborn, the prisons at Charlestown and Concord, 
the asylums at Worcester and Danvers, and they tell but one 
sad story. Pauperism, disease, crime, physical and moral 
degeneracy, mental and moral decay,— they are the repulsive 
offspring of the insidious foe. Domestic horror adds its 
pathetic chapter to the harrowing tale, — now a man beating 
the woman he has promised to love and protect; now a little 
child sent from the impoverished home to beg for bread ; 
now a murder; now a suicide; now a broken heart; now 
some sad, imbittered, remorseful career. Then a scene of 
brutal violence, such as Tennyson depicts when he speaks 
of the 


* «Vitriol madness, that flashes up in the ruffian’s brain, 
When the filthy by-lane rings with the yell of his trampled wife.” 


Intemperance puts the insignia of desolation upon man 
and society. Look a moment at the environment of crime. 
Visit certain sections of the East End in London and the 
North End in Boston. See the dilapidation wherever this 
evil spirit holds sway. How desolate the streets! What a 

‘tumble-down air to the tenements! The window-panes are 
broken. Old hats or garments are put up at the sashes to 
keep out the chill morning or evening air. The sills of the 
doors are rotting away. No landlord can afford to keep in 
repair the homes where crime and evil dwell. The order, 
taste, and neatness that every man, though he be but a tran- 
sient tenant, desires to see about the house in which he lives, 
is painfully absent in the sections where the drunkard and 
the low saloon have their haunts. Such sections are like the 
apple orchards in summer, when the canker-worms have 
fastened upon them, and the trees become yellow, parched, 
and shrivelled, as if singed by fire. 

Look at the mark, too, intemperance puts upon man him- 
self. Strong drink in its unlicensed and unholy use is like 
some deadly drug that in a moment changes a man from an 
angel into a devil. What matters it whether the drug be 
chloral or morphine, red or white wine? What a pother we 
make about the poor Chinaman who takes the bit of opium: 
that the English or the Yankees have sold him, and creeps 
into his dark and silent bunk, to forget in sweet and obliy- 
ious dreams the miseries and limitations of his narrow life! 
For this some would banish him from the land. But what 
shall we say of scores of the gilded youth of New England 
in college, in business, or in fashionable circles, who, with a 
thousand sources of enjoyment and comfort, and a thousand 
advantages that come not to these unfortunate children of 
the East, go to midnight carousals or to base and unworthy 
places in the city, and become not oblivious, indeed, but 
wholly animal, idiotic, sometimes hateful and cruel ? 

Do you wonder that Shakespeare, who knew human nature 
so well, both in its dignity and its disgrace, made his victim 
of intemperance to cry out at the sight of his own remorse- 
ful and shattered self ? — 
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Drunk,—to be now a sensible man, by and by a fool, and pres- 
ently a beast. Drunk,—to squabble and swagger and swear, and to 
discourse fustian with one’s shadow. 

Do you wonder that the old Bible that is so full of human 
nature, both in its nobler and in its baser manifestations, 
while it often speaks_of wine as the symbol of gladness, 
plenty, and content, utters its most pathetic warning against 
its misuse ? — 

Who hath woe? who hath sorrow? who hath contentions? who 
hath wounds without cause? who hath redness of the eyes? They that 
tarry long at the wine, they that go to seek mixed wine. 

There are prudential reasons for temperance, and some 
of them are of such a nature that they address themselves 
to business men. Men are very proud of that phrase, you 
know. And, after they have listened to a sermon or a philo- 
sophic or scientific statement, they will say, as if it were the 
end of the matter, ‘“ Now, let us look at this thing from a 
business point of view.” Well, there came to my house, not 
long ago, a very intelligent gentleman, who was the agent of 
one of the ten greatest life insurance companies in the coun- 
try,— the North-western Mutual of Milwaukee, established 
more than thirty years ago. It claims to earn the highest 
rates of interest and to have the lowest rate of mortality of 
any similar organization in the United States. Milwaukee 
is one of the great centres of manufacture of what our Ger- 
man friends call “ Lager.” Some of you may have tasted 
of it. It is said to be the best beer in the world,— perfectly 
healthy, good if you are sick at the stomach or have a head- 
ache or suffer from general debility. But the directors of 
this great company, who have made a study of vital statis- 
tics, do not, I am told, insure brewers, or a certain class of 
people employed on the premises, for the simple reason that 
to insure this class of men tends to lessen the average of 
life, to increase the death-rate, and therefore materially to 
affect their incomes. 

Now that is business, and not sentiment. But let me not 
fail to touch this sweet and golden chord; for sentiment, you 
know, is of more value than silver or gold. See, then, how 
this habit of intemperance mars the poetry, the radiant 
beauty and romance that we associate and Jove to associate 
with youth and the bright and opening years of life. 

Here is a young woman, once beautiful; but her face is 
now worn and anxious. She is sitting alone at home on a 
winter’s evening, and thinking to herself how much of the 
promised happiness of her married life has been dashed with 
disappointment. He whom she loves better than her own 
soul is away. She knows where he is, who are his boon 
companions. He is with the set, with the “boys,” at a 
fashionable club or hotel. The pleasant chimes of the little 
cathedral clock on the parlor mantel, a wedding gift, strike 
ten, eleven, twelve ; and he does not come. No sound in the 
house but its monotonous ticking or the nestling of the chil- 
dten in their sleep, upon whose lips the mother as she retires 
imprints a kiss. By and by, toward morning, the husband 
comes home. He is loud, rude, boisterous in manner and 
speech ; and the wife at a glance sees that he is not himself. 
He is not at that moment the sweet idol and dream of her 
heart. With tears and in the silence, she thinks of the day 
when she wore the orange flower and the bridal veil, and, as 
she stood by his side, thought that in all the world there was 
no one so noble, so true, so manly, so handsome as he. Your 
dream was true, dear girl. At heart he is all that you have 
pictured him to be; but this subtle foe of a thousand happy 
homes has thrown a passing blight and shadow —let us 
hope it is but a transient one — across the smiling landscape 
of your life. 

You will expect me to speak of methods in the doing away 
of this great wrong. This is a difficult matter, for there are 
many noble men and women in the community who value 
their personal liberty and their freedom of choice as the very 
soul and crown of this virtue of temperance. 
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The plan of our National Unitarian Temperance Society, in 
its original conception, had in view the issue of two different 
cards of membership: one to be signed by those who 
believe in total abstinence, and its pledge to be binding so 
long as the card is retained; another to be signed by those 
who do not wish to bind themselves to this complete abnega- 
tion, but who promise, so long as they retain the card, to be 
careful of their conduct and their influence, so far as this 
matter is concerned. ' 

I know some of our reformers will not listen to any other 
method than that of total abstinence, absolute prohibition. I 
think it was at one of the public meetings of our own society 
that Mrs. Livermore said: “I beg of you not to undertake 
any half-way work. If you are not able to sign anything but 
a pledge of moderation, then God help you.” The words do 
honor to the heart of the noble and eloquent woman who 
uttered them; but, if we consult the dictionary, we shall see 
that the word “temperance” is a wide and wise word, and 
means moderation — habitual moderation — in regard to the 
natural appetites and passions. 

I can but feel that wrong is done to individuals and to 
this desirable reform by the bitter insistence of some people 
upon a single method, and by a sort of vituperation of those 
whom they are pleased to call moderate drinkers, because, 
forsooth, they believed in temperance. It was James Free- 
man Clarke, I think, who said that people “do not care to 
attend temperance meetings where the whole time is occupied 
in attacking temperance,.and where temperance is said to be 
the chief cause of intemperance.” 

Legislation, too, is depended upon to do away the 
evils of intemperance. But legislation is often a crude in- 
strument in dealing with these subtler forces of character 
and morals. Some people expect too much of legislation, 
and think, if they run up to the Green Room in the State 
House, and get a vote passed or a bill put through, many of 
the wrongs and miseries under which they have a long time 
groaned will immediately disappear. Let legislation do what 
it can — and it can do much —to lift the burdens of society. 
Be they burdens of excessive and indirect taxation, resting 
too heavily upon the shoulders of the poor and struggling 
classes; be they the burdens of outgrown forms and institu- 
tions, like the old Fast Day, from which all life and sincerity 
have departed ; or be they these heavier and too familiar moral 
burdens of intemperance,— the gilded saloon, the low and 
vile resort, the house of depravity and shame, the places 
where men are tempted, and whose last result is misery and 
crime,— whatever the nature of these burdens may be, it is 
the bounden duty of our legislators to remove them by 
’ methods and measures that are most expedient. And yet, I 
think, there is a more excellent way,— education, intelligence, 
the holding up of higher and purer ideals, the causing of 
every individual in the community to see that, if he would 
make the world better, and relieve its miseries and carry on 
its noble and philanthropic reforms, he must make his own 
personal life more perfect, more pure, strong, and temperate. 
Then the force of his own character and influence, combined 
with that of others who are of the same mind with himself, 
will create that intelligent public sentiment which is so potent 
and imperial in doing away the woes and wrongs of men. 

I am disposed, therefore, to place the greatest stress upon 
personal influence and example. I love to think of some 
grand old man, like Gladstone of England, who wrestled like 
a giant, in his old age, with his opponents in the House of 
Commons for the rights of the Irish people; or a man like 
our own Oliver Wendell Holmes, loved and honored where- 
ever known,— men who lived temperate lives, and have 
found in such temperance joy, health, and inspiration, men 
who might have taken, to themselves the praise of old Adam 
in the play :— 

“ Though I look old, yet I am strong ; 
For in my youth I never did apply 
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Hot and rebellious liquors in my blood; 
Nor did I with unbashful forehead woo 
The means of weakness and debility : 
Therefore, my age is as a lusty winter, 
Frosty, but kindly.” 


When I see in the pulpit the noble face and form of Rob- 
ert Collyer, the grand, leonine pose of the head, the strong 
yet sweet and saintly expression, I recall the story as he 
tells it himself of how he came to be as we esteem him, the 
noble and temperate man he is, and one of the best of 
preachers and prophets to this age and generation. I re- 
member how he just escaped falling into this maelstrom that 
has engulfed so many precious lives. “When I was a youth,” 
said Mr. Collyer, “I was almost as familiar with beer as 
with bread. But there was an old man, a neighbor of my 
father’s, dying of an attack of delirium tremens. I went to 
see him in one of his lucid moments. Soon as he saw me 
he looked up sadly, and said in his native idiom: ‘I’se very 
baddy man. I’m goan to die. And I want thee, lad, to 
read me summat out of the Bible to get me ready.’ “So I 
read some comforting words; and his soul passed away, 
shattered and beclouded. Then I reasoned with myself: I 
am loving the drink as he did; and, if I go on, I shall be as 
he was. So I said, ‘I will not touch the temptation again 
till I am sure of myself, and forever sure.’”’ 

Now it is this sort of personal prohibition and discipline, 
and this bright and high example of men who have gotten ~ 
victories over their temptations, their surroundings, their 
easily besetting sins, that must commend itself to us all. 

That is a scene in Shakespeare for young men to read and 
reflect upon, where the young prince, Henry V., after the 
death of his father, when he saw the kingdom and a mag- 
nificent future before him, perceived that it could be held 
only at the price of sobriety and temperance. So he tore 
himself away from his boon companions of the tavern, the 
riot, and the revel, especially from that wild, rollicking old 
wretch, Jack Falstaff, though he was the very embodiment 
of humor, and became the manly, self-controlled, self disci- 
plined hero who led the English hosts to victory at Agin- 
court. 

My sermon, therefore, is to the young men. If you would 
make life a success, and not a failure, if you would reap its 
richest harvests, if you would have health, fortune, above all, 
character, be temperate. 

Strength, dignity, honor, the clear head, the pure, warm, 
unsullied heart, the power to think, the power to plan and 
execute, I am sure they come oftenest to those happy and 
fortunate spirits who have made temperance, and not excess, 
the law of their being. I am sure they come to young men 
who see from the very first that in this race and struggle 
of life, if they are ever to reach the shining goals that allure 
them from afar, they are to make reason and discretion, and 
not passion and appetite, the dominant and prevailing im- 
pulse in their lives. 


Cheerfulness is allied to courage and faith, and comes 
from strength that rests on the Eternal. When it becomes a 
settled habit, it is one of life’s richest blessings. If we be- 
lieve truly in God and his goodness, we must be cheerful ; for 
his wisdom, power, and love are omnipotent. If trials and 
suffering come to us, we can endure them.—Charles A. Mur- 
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Our duty is Zere,— at the post of present responsibility, of 
present joy, sorrow, temptation, or trial; and here, with 
various degrees of faithfulness or unfaithfulness, we are 
doing or neglecting to do the requirement of the hour. But, 
whether doing or neglecting to do, there is no one of us 
whose heart’s ideal is not yonder, away ahead of us, awaiting 
our tardy coming.— VW. /. Lodter, 
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The Books of Old. 


Not as ours the books of old,— 
Things that steam can stamp and fold; 
Not as ours thé books of yore,— 
Rows of type, and nothing more. 


Then a book was still a Book, 

Where a wistful man might look, 
Finding something through the whole, 
Beating—like a human soul. 


In that growth of day by day, 
When to labor was to pray, 

Surely something vital passed 
To the patient page at last,— 


Something that one still perceives 
Vaguely present in the leaves; 
Something from the worker lent, 
Something mute, but eloquent. 
—Austin Dobson. 


Contemporary Ancestors, 


BY ELLA F. MOSBY. 


In his ‘‘Three Homes of the Pilgrims, ”’ 
William Elliot Griffis describes the state of 
English society and the old English home 
life of the sixteenth century,—when the Pil- 
grims left their earliest dwelling-place, —and 
shows how immense was the difference be- 
tween then and now. No newspapers, rail- 
ways, telephones, telegraphs, photographs, 
matches, fire-engines, water-pipes, tin or 
china, tea or coffee, were heard of then. 
Paved roads and carriages were unknown. 
Post-offices and mail-carriers did not exist. 
In order to form even an idea of the outward 
things of our ancestors’ lives, we must dis- 
miss the most ordinary conditions of our 
lives from our minds. Yet this writer goes 
on to say he has had the good fortune to 
have known by experience among contempo- 
raries an island empire like that of his Eng- 
lish ancestors. ‘‘During one whole year,’’ 
he says, ‘‘while in a city of forty thousand 
people, rich in castle towers, drawbridges, 
moats, guilds, and things medizval and feu- 
dalistic, I saw no newspaper, milk-wagon, 
telegraph, telephone, railway, horse, car- 
riage, or wagon, gas, lamp, or house fur- 
nished with water save from wells.’’ There 
were cathedrals or temples, shrines and pil- 
grimages, rich and powerful monasteries, with 
abbots, monks, and nuns in large numbers. 
All gentlemen wore swords. The nobles had 
many armed and liveried retainers; and 
there were splendid parades and shows, and 
great stress was laid on forms and ceremo- 
nies. No underclothing was worn: each 
class of people was distinguished by its spe- 
cial dress. There were franklins, or yeomen, 
and farm laborers, almost serfs. There were 
no brick houses; and the country people lived 
plainly, and had rude implements for work. 

Torture was used in the courts, as under 
Elizabeth. The people believed in witch- 
craft and sorcery, and repeated on a moonlit 
night many a legend or fairy-tale. The 
‘‘divine right of kings’’ was a cherished 
idea, especially in the monasteries, and the 
castles where barons ruled over their retainers 
in tum. ‘Travel was strangely like that on 
the great North Road in England, there being 
relays and carriers and inns, and even the 
beggars, lepers, and religious impostors that 
beset the high roads then. The history of 
these contemporaries would tell us of a 
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reformation, the closing of the monasteries, 
and general confiscation, and insurrections 
like ‘‘The Uprising of the North’’ and ‘‘The 
Pilgrimage of Grace’’ in the days of our 
ancestors more than three centuries ago. 
This country was Japan. 

A month or so ago a letter appeared in one 
of our best-known papers, asking for books 
for the mountaineers of the Appalachian re- 
gion. The writer spoke of these rugged, 
primitive people with interest, going on to 
say that the Western North Carolinians and 
the people of East Kentucky and Tennessee 
were descendants of the English sent to colo- 
nies, —often, indeed, sold in the colonies, — 
after the battle of Sedgemoor, for having fol- 
lowed Monmouth in his revolt against James 
II. These people, isolated and cast off by 
their mother country, too poor to travel, at- 
tend college, or pay for libraries, have re- 
mained in the seventeenth century when they 
came over to America. They have kept the 
same habit of mind, the same superstitions 
and fashions of speech, the old English 
phrases grown obsolete at home, which ‘‘the 
uneducated Britons think Americanisms. ’’ 
Are not these ‘‘contemporary ancestors’’? 
Somewhat the same condition exists in remote 
country neighborhoods and estates in Vir- 
ginia, where furniture, speech, and manners 
retain the likeness to these things in England 
at the time of the separation. England has 
changed more than Virginia. Henry Irving’s 
setting of ‘‘The Vicar of Wakefield’’ for the 
stage is exquisitely true at once to the old 
eighteenth - century English homes and to 
Virginian homes that still remain in their 
quaintness. No doubt the dweller in London 
might find to-day, to his amaze, in some 
small provincial town or hamlet, 
only a few hours’ journey from Piccadilly, 
the words and thoughts of bygone ancestors. 

We may go back farther yet among the 
simple peasants of Brittany and Normandy, 
or in the Flemish villages and the fairs of 
the Spreewalderin in rural Germany. Do 
you know where their odd costumes, their 
still enormous caps or bonnets of white 
linen, belong? It is always the rich, the 
scholarly, the travelled, who change, and 
make their old world new. The poor cling 
like the house-swallow to the same chimney, 
in spite of soot. The great-grandchildren 
till the grandfather’s fields and speak his 
dialect, or, perchance, they change so far as 
to use the modes and fashions of the superior 
classes in the grandfather’s day,—fashions 
which these same superiors have cast aside 
and long ago forgotten. These Breton and 
Spreewald caps, they are the tall and stately 
head-dresses of court ladies in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries. Queen Yolande, 
Margaret of Anjou, fair Agnes of Sorel, 
wore these when Joan of Arc fought for 
France. There is a difference, however. 
This quaint dress swept with flowing train 
the palace steps, but it was shortened for the 
peasant who must work and run and climb. 
The lady’s head-dress was adorned with 
jewels; and around it was wound a fluttering 
scarf of gauze. The whole garb was of 
velvet or satin or ‘‘cloth of gold, ribbed 
with cloth of silver.’’? The peasant put the 
same fashion or style into coarse and homely, 
usually homespun, fabric; and starch took 
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the place of pearled nets and floating scarf. 
Yet, if we would picture to ourselves our 
ancestors in their living dress and movement, 
as they walked and ‘‘junketed’’ and made 
merry in days long gone, seek these homely 
contemporaries, and you will behold them. 
It is a bit of frozen history. 


Old English Song. 


Oh for a Booke and a shadie nooke 
Eyther in-a-doore or out, 

With the greene leaves whisp’ring overhede 
Or the streete crys all about, 

Where I may reade all at my ease, 
Both of the Newe and Olde; 

For a jollie goode Booke, whereon to looke, 
Is better to me than Golde. 


Our Need of Poetry. 


It is, of course, useless to urge the pleas- 
ure-giving qualities of poetry upon those 
who, as a matter of fact, find no pleasure in 
it. That the name of this class is to-day 
legion, even among the cultivated, is the 
effect partly of recent educational develop- 
ments. As long as education was an aristo- 
cratic distinction, and was mainly occupied 
with poetry and matters germane thereto, the 
reading public was relatively small; but 
nearly all cared for poetry who cared for any- 
thing in the domain of mind and art. Now 
the poet must bring his wares to an im- 
mensely greater public, that has all sorts of 
intellectual and esthetic interests, and is 
overwhelmed with books, reviews, and maga- 
zines. Anda very large part of this public 
have contrived to get through school and col- 
lege, and take the prescribed dose of literary 
study in a number of different languages, 
without acquiring a very fervid interest in 
good literature of any kind. They have 
found their account in other fields. Poetry 
does not appeal to them. It is this state of 
affairs, I am persuaded, which has given rise 
to the wide-spread illusion that the world is 
growing weary of poetry. The number of 
those who seemingly ought to care for it, but 
do not, is enormous. But, on the other 
hand, the number of those who do care for it 
is much greater than ever before, and is 
bound to increase. For them the art is a 
living source of pleasure which has lost none 
of its old potency. 

In the second place, I do not hesitate to 
argue that we need poetry for instruction. 
The dogma of art for art’s sake has done 
good service as a battle-cry. It was in the 
beginning a wholesome protest against narrow 
views of the relation of art to conventional 
morality and religion. The time had come 
to proclaim forcibly that art was in no need 
of leading-strings, but had a right to take 
things as they are and be judged by its own 
standards. But it was putting good doctrine 
to a bad use to appeal to it in defence of 
poetry that has no excuse for being, except 
to titillate the depraved zsthetic sense of 
moral degenerates. It is carrying the protest 
too far to maintain that poetry has nothing 
to do with making us wiser and better.’ Thus 
stated, the theory is unsound. 

We get our best instruction from the poets 
by a very indirect process, through the 
widening of intellectual sympathies and the 
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deepening of emotional life. They teach us, 
as Goethe expresses it, by ‘‘calling our atten- 
tion to that whereof instruction were desira- 
ble’’; and our gain comes not in the form of 
rules and maxims, but in the culture which 
enables us to test the worth of all rules and 
maxims whatsoever. In other words, they 
teach us by putting us more and more in 
a position to teach ourselves,—always the 
most precious kind of instruction. It was 
a saying of Matthew Arnold that ‘‘the noblest 
nations are those which know how to make 
the best use of poetry.’’ This means that, 
as the world has been, poetry is our best dis- 
cipline in nobility. Will it be otherwise in 
the future? Are we outgrowing the need of 
the wisdom which the poets teach? - Can 
science or formal philosophy take its place? 
Will the mighty forces that make for the 
vulgarization of life be able to prevail 
against it? I do not think so. It will, 
rather, grow strong to meet the enemy. 

Again, we have need of poetry for consola- 
tion. When the times seem out of joint; 
when we are appalled at the tremendous 
strength of the wrong, and are moved to cyn- 
icism because of the slow progress of the 
good cause we have at heart; when we are 
disheartened by the fatuity of our politi- 
cians, judges, teachers, ministers of religion, 
and so forth,—there is always comfort in the 
poets, who show us benignly that all those 
multifarious reprobates have appeared on 
earth before, and have not succeeded in 
making it uninhabitable. In the stress of 
our partisanship, in the vehemence of our 
indignation, we get relief by taking now and 
then the artistic point of view, comparing 
our misguided brethren with their predeces- 
sors of long ago, and thus learning to regard 
them as necessary manifestations of the eter- 
nal power not ourselves that makes for devil- 
try. And, for the times of private sorrow 
and depression, for the moods of gloom and 
revolt, there is also nepenthe in the poets. 
It is true they cannot instantly assuage a 
poignant grief; but they do that which is 
better: they transfigure it. And this they 
effect by letting us see that our personal woes 
are not unprecedented; that many others 
have borne a like burden or a greater, and in 
bearing have not been crushed, but have 
found their benediction. This is what 
Wordsworth meant by 


‘The soothing thoughts that spring 
Out of human suffering. ’’ 


Finally, we have need of poetry for joy,— 
‘“the joy of elevated thoughts.’’ It is here 
that the art of arts performs its most precious 
benefaction. I speak now more especially of 
the great poets and of the total effect of long 
occupation with them. As we come to know 
them intimately, and as life discloses ever 
more fully the meaning and the truth of their 
words, as their messages take on a personal 
tinge through association with our own crises 
and turning-points, their ministry of the 
lower benefits that I have mentioned deepens 
at last into a ministry of pure joy, like that 
we have in the love of a dear friend. This, 
rather than the zsthetie culture that vaunteth 
itself in critical estimates and learned dis- 
cussions, is the finest fruitage of study of the 
poets. 


They have not done their perfect | 
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work until admiration of artistic genius has 


kindled into the joy of a personal affection. 
Calvin Thomas, in the Forum. 


The Criticism of Poetry. 


Whitman says truly, I think, ‘‘No man 
can understand any greatness or goodness but 
his own, or the indications of his own.’’ 
Our serious reading of the poet is a search 
for our own. He is the greatest poet in 
whom most eminent minds, age after age, 
find their own. Emerson cared little for 
Shelley, but much more for Herbert and 
Donne. Scherer, as quoted by Mr. Saints- 
bury, finds Lamartine more sublime, more 
grand, more poetic, than Wordsworth; and 
Taine expresses his preference for Alfred de 
Musset over Tennyson,—both of which ver- 
dicts, I fancy, will puzzle English readers. 
Every reader is likely to feel, first, that the 
poets of his own country touch him more 
closely than do those of another, and, sec- 
ond, that the poets of his own temperament, 
of his own personal equation, his own turn 
of mind, poets who are going his own way, 
are apt to be more to him than those of other 
types and temperaments. 

I conclude, therefore, that one need not be 
much afraid, in criticism, of what is called 
the personal estimate. 


Either the poet is of 
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your class or he is not; and, conceal the 
fact. as dexterously as you may, your criti- 
cism of him is at bottom an expression of 
your liking or disliking for the particular 
quality of mind and soul which he brings. 
Eminent critics often arrive at directly oppo- 
site results. Two such judges and lovers of 
poetry as Emerson and Lowell, for instance, 
held directly opposite views about Whitman. 
A little search would no doubt reveal the 
grounds of this difference. Whitman approx- 
imated to the Emersonian type more than to 
the Lowellian,—the type of the skald, the 
prophet. Lowell was a professional critic 
and scholar: he was of the order of the true 
men of letters; while Emerson suggests the 
sacer vates of a nation. Lowell’s sense of 
literature as a craft, as the work of scholars, 
his academic pride and esprit, were offended 
by Whitman’s rude, open-air spirit and his 
scorn of the stock poetic. Shall we prefer 
poetry in its shirt-sleeves to poetry in a 
dress-suit? All the collegian in him re- 
volted. Lowell would read Whitman through 
Chaucer, Shakespeare, Dante, and Harvard 
College, and would find that he did not 
square with any of these poets or with a 
taste founded upon them. Emerson would 
read Whitman with much more individual 
eyes, through his appreciation of the great 
mystics, prophets, and seers, and his enor- 
mous appetite for the audacious, the inde- 
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pendent, the heroic, in life and character. 
Whitman appealed to his hunger for individ- 
uality and the absolutely self-reliant man. 
Here was egoism that was like heat or cold 
or gravitation, and could not be brushed aside. 
I think one can demand of the critic only 
that he come to his subject with open mind, 
that his special aversions and prepossessions 
of one kind or another be kept as far in the 
background as possible, and that what candor 
and clear vision there be,in him have free 
play.—/John Burroughs, in the Atlantic. 


Literature. 


Christian Theology.* 


Dr. Clarke’s elaborate book is one more 
example of the strange, amorphous product 
which results from the necessity under which 
the traditional theology finds itself of estab- 
lishing some kind of modus vivendi with 
modern criticism and science. Get at the 
real heart of the author’s meaning, and, for 
the most part, the Unitarian radical could 
probably accept it cheerfully; but it is so 
wrapt about with words as to be almost in- 
capable of recognition. The Scriptures are 
the sources of Christian theology. Almost 
every opinion of them that has been tradi- 
tionally entertained is set aside. They are 
‘*various, progressive, free.’’ Their author- 
ity is in the truth which they contain. 
Everywhere there is this turning round about 
of the traditional relations of cause and 
effect. Thus we are told that we can only 
believe in the miraculous birth of Jesus be- 
cause of our antecedent belief in his divine 
nature. This, too, is made to prove the mir- 
acles instead of ‘deriving its proof from 
them. It is interesting to see how cheérfully 
positions are abandoned which but a little 
while ago were held as absolutely essential. 
For example, we are told that, if the Script- 
ures should turn out to be purely human doc- 
uments, with all the imperfections to which 
human documents are liable, it would not 
make a particle of difference. Natural evi- 
dence is sufficient to support supernatural oc- 
currences. Hardly can we assent to this. 
The more unusual an occurrence, the more 
evidence it must have to support it. If it 
has enough to support it, it simply shows 
that our generalization of nature, our law, 
was not broad enough, and that we must 
broaden it accordingly. The established fact 
cannot be supernatural. 

Dr. Clarke’s treatment of the Trinity seems 
to disarm the Unitarian critic of that doc- 
trine. He insists upon the uni-personal char- 
acter of God as strongly as could any Uni- 
tarian. But, whether his doctrine of the 
Trinity corresponds to any real differences in 
the divine nature, it is very certain that it 
does not correspond to the traditional dogma; 
nor is his depravity of natural inheritance 
the imputed sin of Adam. It is much liker 
the heresy of Pelagius. In its entirety the 
book is nothing, if not rationalistic. By ra- 
tionalistic we do not mean rational. We 
mean that it is throughout an attempt to 


*AN OUTLINE OF CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY. By William 
Newton Clarke, D.D., Professor of Christian Theclout in 
Colgate University, Hamilton, N.Y. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 
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give a rational appearance to doctrines which |, 


have not a rational appearance in their his- 
toric manifestation. It seems that there are 
other sources of theology than the Scriptures. 
These are man and the universe. But the 
Scriptures, as here presented, are related to 
the universe much as the county was to Eng- 
land in the conception of the squire in 
Charles Reade’s Love Me Little, Love Me 
Long. 


Tue NEw DISPENSATION. The New Tes- 
tament, translated from the Greek by Robert 
D. Weekes. Funk & Wagnalls Company. — 
One who has.any, even though it be only a 
bowing, acquaintance with the (literally) un- 
counted private versions of the New Testa- 
ment cannot repress a sigh of apprehension 
when a fresh attempt at an individual trans- 
lation is announced; but in the present in- 
stance the dread proves to be unwarranted. 
Mr. Weekes has produced one of the best 
(and the good are very few) of the private 
versions. The text chosen is that of West- 
cott and Hort, although the author admits that 
he has used his own judgment in deciding 
between different readings of the manuscripts. 
This is a dangerous undertaking, in which 
only an expert can hope to succeed; and it 
would certainly have been better to adhere 
strictly to some form of the printed text. 
What, for instance, can justify the reading 
in John xvii. 3, that ‘‘they should know thee 
the only true God, and him whom thou 
didst send,’’ except the desire to escape a 
manifest difficulty? Now and then, too, one 
demurs at the translation which, however, so 
far as observed, always yields a definite and 
intelligible sense. But, on the whole, this 
seems to be a thoroughly honest and credit- 
able piece of work; and the author may be 
congratulated upon having succeeded so well 
in an exceedingly hard task. 


JosEPH JEFFERSON AT HomE. By Nathan 
Haskell Dole. Boston: Estes & Lauriat. 
$1.50.—There is hardly any one prominently 
before the public to-day in whom a more 
general and sympathetic interest is taken than 
Joseph Jefferson. -All classes unite in their 
affectionate appreciation of his art and per- 
sonality, regarding him both as the actor and 
as the man. Mr. Dole has given in this 
book a reasonably full account of his life 
and attainments; and the sixteen full-page 
illustrations show Mr. Jefferson in familiar 
home settings, and give lovely glimpses of 
Crow’s Nest, his summer home at Buzzard’s 
Bay. The number of Mr. Jefferson’s friends 
is so large that such a book is sure to receive 
ready welcome. 


How TO NAME THE BirpDs. A Pocket 
Guide to All the Land Birds and to the Prin- 
cipal Water Fowl normally found in the New 
England States, New York, Pennsylvania, and 
New Jersey, for the Use of Field Ornitholo- 
gists. By. H. E. Parkhurst. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 1, net.—This is a popular 
hand-book intended to introduce the student 
to every bird he meets,—that, and no more. 
The color line furnishes the basis of classi- 
fication, the bird being identified by its 
color. A note furnishes the principal facts 
concerning its nesting habits and its seasons. 
It is handy, attractive, and useful, 
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A STREET RAILWAY GUIDE FOR EASTERN 
MassacHusETts. By Robert H. Derrah, 
office 115 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 
For fifteen cents the summer pilgrim may 
have a guide, showing where he can take an 
electric car to go in any direction, how far 
he can go, and what he will see on the way, 
and when he gets there. An incredible num- 
ber of miles is covered by the electric system 
in New England. 


The Magazines. 


Scribner's Magazine will be eagerly sought 
this month for Richard Harding Davis’s 
graphic account of ‘‘The First Shot of the 
War’? and ‘‘The First Bombardment, ’’ 
which tell what happened when the Buen 
Ventura was taken, and when Matanzas was 
bombarded, and how it feels to be on a war- 
ship in action. ‘‘Manila and the Philip- 
pines’’ are described by Isaac M. Elliott, 
who was consul at Manila for three years. 
John Paul Jones was the most popular naval 
hero of the Revolution, and this analysis of 
his qualities by Capt. Mahan is of timely 
interest. ‘‘Undergraduate Life at Smith 
College’’ is written by a recent graduate, 
Miss Alice Katharine Fallows, with pictures 
sketched from life by Walter Appleton 
Clark. The chapters in the serials by Sena- 
tor Lodge and by Walter A. Wyckoff include 
dramatic incidents and vivid writing. 


As befits a summer number, Harper's Mag- 
azine for July contains much fiction, includ- 
ing stories by Margaret Deland, Julian 
Ralph, William McLennan, Frederick Rem- 
ington, Margaret Sutton Briscoe, and George 
Hibbard. Negtected records of Mistress 
Margaret Brent, the earliest American woman 
to demand the right of suffrage, are furnished 
by Caroline- Sherman Bensemer. It is 
enough to say of Martha McCulloch Will- 
iams’s account of Col. Bowie’s career, under 
the title ‘‘A Man and his Knife,’’ that it 
is indeed ‘‘a romance streaked and splotched 
with blood.’’ George W. Smalley contrib- 
utes an interesting and practical article in 
‘“Notes on Journalism,’’ ‘the conclusion of 
which is that ‘‘it is the opinion of the in- 
structed, thinking minority, which presently 
takes possession of the minds of the major- 
ity.’? Annie Fields and Alfred H. Lewis 
are the poets of the number. The influence 
of the war on its make-up is not perceptible, 
probably because that subject is turned over 
to the Weekly. 


The Harvard Graduates’ Magazine for June 
is a number of uncommon interest. For 
frontispiece it has a prophetic picture of the 
Phillips Brooks house, of which there is 
elsewhere a good account. The leading arti- 
cle is an elaborate discussion and history of 
the movement for extending the Harvard 
franchise to all graduates of the university of 
five years’ standing. President Eliot’s essays 
are reviewed anonymously and with no 
stinted praise, but with no more than they 
deserve. We must, however, put in a de- 
murrer at the point where it is written that, 
since the Civil War, ‘‘in the arts, excepting 
in architecture, we have put forth no original 
work.’’ The best work of Saint Gaudens 
and French will compare favorably with the 
best work of Richardson. There is a frank 
indictment of ‘‘The Undue Multiplication 
of Professors’’; and Mr. Samuel Hoar’s ar- 
gument against the taxation of college prop- 
erty, which was presented to a committee of 
the Massachusetts legislature, is carefully 
reproduced. Hon. D. H. Chamberlain’s 
speech at a Yale alumni dinner, on the con- 
trasts between Harvard and Yale, is another 
notable feature. There is the usual assort- 
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ment of university news; and Radcliffe Col- 
lege has several pages allotted to its academic 
and social doings, hopes, and plans. 


The opening article in the July Adlantic 
presents a well-balanced study of Gladstone, 
such as was hardly to have been expected so 
soon after his death. It reviews impartially 
his political career, and is both appreciative 
of difficulties he had to meet and-sympa- 
thetically just in estimating his character 
and influence. Hon. James Bryce, consider- 
ing the essential unity of England and Amer- 
ica, emphasizes and illustrates the substan- 
tial identity of thought and feeling in the 
two countries. He agrees with Mr. Olney 
that there are obvious difficulties in the way 
of a formal alliance, but considers these not 
insurmountable, and believes that in the 
mean time much may be done to cement the 
present friendliness. Prof. Hosmer’s article 
studies the American evolution in its stages 
of dependence and independence, and looks 
forward to interdependence as something 
higher yet. Pride, conservatism, clericalism, 
and a chronic corruption of administration 
are named by Henry Charles Lea as the 
causes of Spanish decadence, and their influ- 
ence analyzed. These are leading articles; 
but others will be found perhaps equally in- 
teresting,—notably, extracts from the auto- 
biography of C. F. B. Miel, a Parisian 
student under Ozanam, a convert from Cath- 
olicism, the warm friend of Longfellow, 
Theodore Parker, and the coworker of Starr 
King in San Francisco at the time of the 
latter’s death. Abraham Cahan, Bradford 
Torrey, Mark H. Liddell, and Mrs. Alexan- 
der Ireland are among the other contributors. 


The Bibliotheca Sacra for July has for its 
leading article a textless sermon by Rev. 
Newell Dwight Hillis, D.D., the successor 
of David Swing in Chicago. Its subject is 
‘*Peace of the Pulpit in Modern Life and 
Thought.’’ It is well written, both for 
thought and for expression. The ninth arti- 
cle is an appreciation of Dr. Hillis as a 
preacher in comparison with Dr. Swing. 
It is extremely flattering. It is interesting 
and significant to find Dr. Hillis heading 
his roll of ideal preachers with the names 
of Channing and Starr King; but the maga- 
zine, as a whole, is not remarkable for its 
Progressive Orthodoxy. ‘‘The Authority of 
Scripture’’ is argued by Dr. Estes of Hamil- 
ton, N.Y., in the apologetic manner that 
we know too well. Prof. Walker of the Vir- 
ginia Theological Seminary has for his sub- 
ject ‘‘Proofs of the Divine Existence, ’’ and 
comes to the conclusion that the hypothesis 
of divine Personality is adequate and satis- 
factory and exclusive of all others. Dr. 
Driver’s ‘‘ Proof-texts’’ are arraigned by G. 
Frederick Wright of Oberlin as insufficient 
and misleading. There are two literary arti- 
cles,—one on ‘‘Homeric Oratory’? and the 
other on Tennyson’s ‘‘Idyls of the King.’’ 
They soften the theological hardness of the 
number, but they hardly reach the level of 
criticism which is common to the better sec- 
ular reviews. With this number of the £420- 
liotheca Sacra, Dr. F. W. Gunsaulus_ be- 
comes, with Dr. Hillis, an associate editor. 
The tendency implied is unmistakable, and 
not by any means to be deplored. 


The American Journal of Sociology for May 
puts its best foot forward in an article on 
‘The Possibilities of the Present Industrial 
System.’’ It is no ‘‘up-in-the-air balloon 
work,’’? no splendid @ frzori generalization, 
but an account of the National Cash Register 
Factory at Dayton, Ohio, —an establishment 
in actual operation, and a proved success, an 
establishment which does not involve any 
radical industrial experiment, but simply the 
application of justice and the principles of 
common humanity to the existing system. 
The company employs seventeen hundred 
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men and women performing four hundred 
thousand mechanical processes each day. 
Attention is paid to health and to beauty, 
the grounds being laid out by Frederick Law 
Olmsted, the distinguished landscape gar- 
dener. The article is one that should not 
escape the attention of any one sincerely in- 
terested in industrial reform. Next in im- 
portance to this article is one called ‘‘A New 
Plan for the Control of Quzasi-public Works. ’’ 
The idea is to control such works by disinter- 
ested boards of management. Its operation is 
illustrated by the successful management of 


the Indianapolis Gas Company in the manner 


indicated. The other articles are more spec- 
ulative and abstract, with one exception, — 
that on ‘‘The Relief and Care of Depend- 
ants, ’’ which is more statistical than theoret- 
ical. ‘‘A Plea and Plan for a Co-operative 
Church Parish System’’ is an article deserv- 
ing the most careful attention of all persons 
interested in church work and _ scientific 
charity. 


Literary Notes. 


George Moore, the author of the remark- 
able novel of modern life, Avelyn Zunes, just 
published, has gained high rank as a critic 
as well as a novelist, although some of his 
novels may be known to a larger circle. 


Herbert D. Ward has written for the July 
Century the first of two illustrated articles 
on ‘‘Heroes of the Deep,’’ mainly devoted 
to the Gloucester fishermen. This is a con- 
tinuation of the Ceztury’s series of ‘*‘ Heroes 
of Peace.’’ 


D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, announce 
Our Feathered Friends, a book upon birds, 
by Elizabeth and Joseph Grinnell, who make 
use of the results of accurate personal obser- 
vation, and appeal to the fancy and imagina- 
tion of children in such a way as to bring 
them into sympathetic touch with nature. 
The style is suited to children ten years of 
age. 

Mr. Poultney Bigelow contributes to the 
July number of the Century a paper entitled 
‘*Ten Years of Kaiser Wilhelm.’’ Mr. Bige- 
low is a personal friend of the monarch, and 
he reiterates his statement of ten years ago 
that the emperor has ‘‘a Yankee head on his 
shoulders.’’ The article is accompanied by 
a drawing made by Emperor William of 
‘“*The Ironclad of the Future. ’’ 


The Jxdependent announces that, with its 
first issue in July, it will appear as a weekly 
magazine of the size of the Century. It will 
have a cover, and usually eighty-four pages. 
It will maintain its full quota of able 
writers and its various editorial departments, 
covering religious, political, social, and lit- 
erary matter, to which it owes its promi- 
nence. It will not be illustrated. The price 
will be reduced to a uniform rate of $2a 
year. 


Books Received. 


To Pusuiisuers.— All books sent to the CHRISTIAN 
REGISTER will be promptly acknowledged under the head 
of “Books Received,” with statement of publisher's address 
and price, if known. Butwe can guarantee no other return, 
as the rapid multiplication of new works compels us to 
limit the number selected for critical notice and review. 


From Houghton, Mittin & Co., Boston. | t 
Palamon and Arcite. By John Dryden. Riverside Lit- 
erature Series. 25 cents, 
From Harter & Brothers, New Vork. c 
Yellowplush Papers. By W. M. R. Thackeray. Bio- 
graphical Edition. 1.50. 
The Story ofa Play. By W. D. Howells. $1.50. 
Silence, and Other Stories. By Mary E. Wilkins. $1.25. 
Ghosts I have met, and Some Others. By John Kendrick 
Bangs. 1.25. ¥ 
Collections and Recollections. 
Diary. $2.50. 
From Fords, Howard & Hulbert, New York. 
Don’t Worry Nuggets. Compiled from Epictetus, Emer- 
son, Eliot, Browning. By Jeanne G. Pennington. 40 
cents, 


By one who has kept a 
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Faith, Hope, and Love. 


Selections for Every Day in the Vear from 
the Writings of 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 


PRICE $1.00. 


For sale by booksellers. 
price by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
141 Franklin Street, 2 . « 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt of 


Boston. 


Hymnal. 
~AMORE DEI. 


This Hymnal is steadily making its way into 
use in a large number of churches, and in all 
cases gives satisfaction. 

If considering a new book, send for sample 
copies, which will be sent subject to return, if 
not adopted. 


PRICES: 


Cloth, 90 cents; Leather, $1.35. 


By the dozen, per copy. 
Cloth, 75 cents; Leather, $1.10. 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 141 Franklin St. 
BOSTON. 


The Deeper Meanings 


FREDERIC A. HINCKLEY. 


CoNnTENTS: The Cost of the Divine Spark ; 
The Poet-vision; Looking at Life through 
New Eyes; Rejoice, we Conquer! 


Price 50 Cents. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
price by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
141 Franklin Street, - - - Boston. 


Mr. CHADWICK’S SERMONS 


The Twenty-third Series of Mr. Chadwick’s Sermons 
is printing in the usual form for the season of 97-08, 
Copies can be had for six cents each, the annual series for 
fifty cents, including postage of copies sent by mail. 


Now ready: 
1. The Choir Invisible. 
2. Our Gains and Losses. 
3. The Wandering Jew. 
4, The Character of Jesus. 
5. The Bible of the Heart. 
6. The Transfigured Life. 
Y, Unitarian Advantages and Obligations. 
8. The Divine Example. 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


141 Franklin Street, - - - Boston, 


Cod 
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The Feast of the Butterflies. 


On the track of a sunbeam shining through 
The blossoming hedge, the wind-cars flew 
As only the trains of the fairies do. 


And every butterfly came down 
From Lilac vale to Bluebell town, 
In a velvet bodice and satin gown. 


With green leaf plates was the board complete, 
With drops of dew for their bread and meat, 
And in blue Delft cups the honey-wine sweet. 


And they only stayed to dance and sup, 
Nor cleared the table of platter and cup; 
For the rain washed all the dishes up. 


—Virna Woods, in Woman's Home Companion. 


For the Christian Register. 
My Sea Anemones. 


BY ANNA HAY WARD JOHNSON. 


I have always regretted, when the colder 
days of winter came, sending into their win- 
ter homes all the little creatures that in 
summer time are around us, so full of in- 
terest. 

In my first winter at the Hampton School 
—that community of a thousand souls lying 
on the lovely Hampton Roads, with the 
Chesapeake glistening out beyond—I missed 
my summer pets as I had in the North. In 
the second winter I determined to have some- 
thing. So one bright day in December I 
sallied forth. 

My chariot was a little, flat-bottomed row- 
boat, the Jennet; my steeds, a pair of sturdy 
oars; my outfit, an old knife and an old, deep 
dish. The tide was low, very low. The 
piles of the old wharf, the boards of the 
swimming-bath, showed above the water a 
most attractive shabbiness. Toredoes had 
eaten them into quaintly carved forms. Bar- 
nacles were everywhere. Oysters, too, were 
silently looking on; and here and there 
pieces of bright red sponge glistened just 
below the water line. 

I wanted anemones; and I knew they must 
be there, though much smaller and less brill- 
jant than in our Northern waters. Under 
the wharf I paddled, and began my search 
for the treasures. Just below the water-line 
I found them, —little bunches of jelly cling- 
ing closely to the old wood. Very few were 
open, for they were so near the surface that 
the ripple of the water troubled them. They 
were all small, the largest less in size than 
a silver quarter, and all of delicate tints, — 
white, grayish, brownish, and one lovely 
pink one, larger and clearer than the others. 

Where I could, I pried off a bit of the old 
wood on which they were; but most of them 
I gently separated from the wood with my 
thumb-nail, and put them in the dish of 
water. I gathered twenty-two of the dainty 
things, a few old barnacles; and I could not 
leave behind two tiny crabs that were scurry- 
ing around in a bit of red sponge. 

By that time my hands were cold and 
numb; for the water is cold, even in old 
Virginia, when Christmas draws near. We 
rowed back to the shore, and I took the 
precious dish to my sitting-room. 

I gave it the seat of honor on the broad 
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window-sill, where the spring before four 
hundred tadpoles had dropped their tails and 
taken upon themselves the dignity of legs. 

The coming of these new members into my 
family caused quite an excitement; and the 
keen eyes of my eighty-five Indian boys soon 
discovered what interesting things they were. 

My sitting-room was the home room of 
the Hampton Indian boys; and one of their 
chief pleasures was to have something to 
watch with their eyes, so keenly trained by 
outdoor prairie life. 

Very few of them had seen anemones, of 
course. I wonder how many of my readers 
have seen them, and know what lovely, 
dainty things these flower-like animals are? 

The anemones became perfectly at home, 
hunting around till each found the spot that 
suited best. Some clung to the wood and 
bits of stone, while a number were content 
on the bottom and sides of the dish. I 
found they liked best a smooth surface and 
clear water. Some clean sand on the bottom 
did not please them, as they all moved as far 
away from it as possible. 

Some one suggested that, if they were in 
glass, we could watch them from all sides at 
once. I changed them into a great glass jar, 
but they did not like it. 

If they have no sense of sight, why did 
they leave the clear sides and go to the bot- 
tom? Why, too, if they cannot see, did I 
find them over and over again with tentacles 
tightly drawn in, after they had been in the 
dark an hour or so? After the gas had been 
lighted a few minutes, they would begin to 
unfold, and soon be as lively as in the sun- 
light. No feeling of fear seemed to reach 
them through this sense of sight: they would 
not draw themselves away from a stick thrust 
near them, unless it touched the water. 

We fed them flies and bits of meat, and 
very hungry things they were. When the 
food was dropped on them, the tentacles 
nearest folded over slowly, touching it 
gently; and, if it seemed nice, it was moved 
over by the tentacles to its mouth. Then all 
of them folded over, and helped tuck it 
down its throat. 

There it stayed, sometimes for a few min- 
utes, sometimes for a few hours. Then the 
skeleton of the fly or the fibre of the meat 
was sent out with a push, and the anemone 
was ready for another meal. Every day they 
had fresh salt water. The boys, from big, 
good-natured Black Hawk to little Albert, 
were never tired of filling my pitcher for 
them at the creek. 

I knew what interesting ways these little 
things have of multiplying. Some of them 
divide in two, right up and down the middle, 
making two perfect anemones. Some of 
them send out little buds from the side, 
looking at first like a tiny ball or round 
button, and then develop into perfect anem- 
ones, which sometimes stay on their parents’ 
sides for months. 

Others send out from their mouths young 
ones in different stages of growth,—mere 
jelly-like eggs, or creatures a little more like 
the anemone, or tiny creatures perfectly de- 
veloped, which float off to an independent 
life or an early death. 

I watched carefully to see what would hap- 
pen to mine; and after two months there 
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were forty anemones in the dish, while but 
twenty-two visible ones were put there from 
the creek. ; 

There were probably some very small ones 
in crevices of the wood and among the bar- 
nacles, which grew large enough to be seen; 
but some were born in the dish. 

Four or five budded, sending their tiny 
babies afloat after a varying number of days. 
They soon settled down, and grew well. One 
big one I thought had found a new and orig- 
inal way of dividing ‘‘by fission,’’ as the — 
naturalists say. I found it one morning, 
looking as if a thread were tied tightly 
around it about half-way down the stem, or 
as if its upper half would soon float off, 
a very stumpy anemone. 

Its tentacles were out, but it refused its 
morning fly. I watched it carefully, and 
felt as if something very wonderful had hap- 
pened when I saw toward night a tiny anem- 
one, perfect and pink, come floating up from 
the old one’s mouth. The tight place around 
the stem soon relaxed; and in a few minutes 
it was smooth and straight, and drew in its 
tentacles to rest till morning. 

I saw the same birth of a perfect one on 
a great, red Welsh anemone which I found 
near Great Orme one summer. 

I must tell you the story of my Welsh 
beauties,—poor things!—that you may learn 
by my sad experience. At low tide we found 
many in the pools,—great, fleshy, solid ones, 
green, red, and yellow. My English friends 
had never seen them eat, so I carefully car- 
ried up several of them, in wet sea-moss, to 
our rooms. I put them in a basin; and my 
friend suggested pouring on them some water 
which the bath- woman brought up some 
hours before. 

I felt it was risky, as it had been standing 
in a galvanized-iron pail. If I did not use 
it, my friend would have insisted on walk- 
ing way across the broad sands for fresh 
water. -So on it went. 

I saw at once they did not like it, and in 
a few moments they looked very ill. They 
opened their tentacles, and looked weak and 
flabby. 

Almost immediately one of them sent out 
the tiny, pinkish thing I spoke of. It was 
one-fifth of an inch in diameter, and had 
seven or eight tentacles, just the daintiest 
little creature you ever saw. 

How sorry I was I had not done what I 
knew was best for them! It never pays to 
be the least bit careless in caring for our 
creatures, nor, indeed, in anything. These 
poor Welsh anemones had fresh water then, 
but it was too late. They all died;-and my 
friends did not see them devour flies, as I 
had promised they should. 

The barnacles in my Hampton dish were 
charming, with their fairy fingers waving 
back and forth for food; but they. did not 
thrive as well as the more delicate-looking 
anemones. They died one by one; and I 
had to take them quickly from the water, or 
the anemones would look ill. 

The dainty, pretty things! How we all 
enjoyed them! They were probably all of 
one variety, but each seemed to have a char- 
acter of its own. They grew tame after a 
while. I am sure of that; for at first the 
least ripple of the water would close them, 
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while soon they would bear quite a vigorous 
shaking up. 

They lived for more than four months in 
their dish, and ought not to have died then, 
if they had been properly cared for. I had 
to leave them for a while, and sometimes 
several days passed without fresh water being 
given them. 

When I came back, I found many dead; 
and soon all died but two or three. Those 
I put back into the creek, hoping the poor, 
little things might recover. 

This is rather a sad ending; but it shows 
that, though it is a very simple thing, a 
charmingly enjoyable thing, to have a family 
of sea anemones, the simple care which they 
require must be given them as faithfully and 
as carefully as if it were not so simple. 
They must be kept exquisitely neat, with 
fresh water, fresh air, and sunshine, and 
simple food every day. 

I hope this summer there will be many 
dishes of these lovely things collected and 
cared for by the boys and girls. You will 
find beautiful ones along the Maine coast, 


- delicate and glorious in their coloring. 


I remember one long, deep pool on Bay- 
ley’s Island. The sides were almost perpen- 
dicular; and I could only see them by lying 
face down on a narrow ledge, and looking 
over the edge. Such soft and brilliant color- 
ing I never saw before! 

The whole rock was covered with a carpet 
of fine, peach-colored sponge. It was about 
an inch thick; and, clinging to that, making 
a pattern more beautiful than man can de- 
sign, were star-fish, purple, pink, and yel- 
low, green  sea-urchins, and marvellous 
anemones, with here and there clusters and 
ribbons of sea-weed, brown and red and soft- 
est gray. The coloring was like that of 
jewels or brilliant feathers, so crystal and 
clear was the water through which they 
shone. It is well worth hours of tramping and 
days of searching to find such a bit of beauty. 

If you decide to try the little aquarium, 
be gentle, be very careful in separating the 
anemones from the rock. Do not use a 
knife, but carefully press your thumb-nail 
around and under them, lifting them up. 
Put them: at once in fresh salt water, and do 
not get too many. They do not like a 
crowd. | 


A Sunday Pleasure. 


In the early home of Miss Frances Wil- 
lard, Sunday was observed with almost Puri- 
tan strictness. 

Miss Willard tells of a Christmas that fell 
on Sunday. In order that no secular matters 
might disturb the peace of the day of rest, 
the Christmas presents were given on Satur- 
day evening, and then, with praiseworthy 
self-denial, laid aside until Monday. 

Fortunately for the other two young mem- 
bers of the household,—Oliver and Mary,— 
their presents included a Sunday book for 
each; while, instead of the book, Frances 
had a long-desired but strictly week-day 
slate. That slate was a treasure; but—to- 
morrow was Sunday, and it was a treasure 


‘unavailable for more than twenty-four hours. 


A happy idea finally came into the longing 
little mind. Frances asked her mother, — 
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*“Might I have my new slate, if I’1l prom- 
ise not to draw anything but meeting- 
houses ?’’ 

The plea was so natural and so well sus- 
tained that Frances had the slate, her mother 
even drawing for her a pattern church. 


For the Christian Register 


June Song of Robin Goodfellow. 


BY KATHARINE HANSON. 


I’m Robin Goodfellow! 
Oh, cherries are mellow ! 
I’m Robin! 
I’m Robin! 
Don’t put ona “g,” 
But listen to me! 


At the sign of the Cherry, 
Oh, all things are merry! 
Good fellow! 
Good fellow! 
Don’t grudge me this tree: 
Just hearken to me! 


Let us have it together! 
Oh, fair is the weather! 
You’re robbing, 
You’re robbing, 
When yoz claim the tree, 
And scowl upon me! 


At the sign of the Cherry, 

Oh, all should be merry, 
Should whistle, 
Should whistle! 

Now sing, sing with me, 

“All hail to the tree! ”’ 


A Knowing Mouse. 


An intelligent little mouse lives behind 


the desk in the weighing clerk’s department. 


at the post-office scales. During the duty 
hour of one of the clerks, whose dislike of 
mice is scarcely exceeded by that of a nor- 
mal-school beauty, that mouse never shows 
itself, lest it should be the target for a 
paper-weight or be crushed under the clerk’s 
heel. After a certain hour, when the scales 
are in charge of a clerk who rather enjoys 
letting the timid little creature run up inside 
the leg of his trousers, the mouse fearlessly 
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emerges from his dark nook, gathers up the 
lunch crumbs, and does just about what it 
pleases until the scales begin to bang. —Phil- 
adelphia Record. 


Baby was reproved for getting her clothes 
soiled, and was trying to account for it. At 
last, in desperation, she said, “Well, I don’t 
know how it is,—guess I must rub off!” 


Little Jimmy was not baptized till nearly twe 
years old. The clergyman poured considerable 
water over his head; and the little fellow, look- 
ing up at his mother, called out, ‘““Where’s ’e 
comb, mamma ?”—Selected. 


Two little girls who had been playing dis- 
agreed. The youngest suddenly said, in real 
mamma tones: “Birdie, I wants you to under- 
stand I’se just like my muzzer. When I speaks, 
I’se going to be minded.” And the quarrel 
ceased at once. 


Mother and the little ones were away from 
home. It was storming, and the mother was 
worrying over the welfare of the father, when 
one of the children said, - ‘I know what you 
are thinking about; but just let God see what it 
is to take care of papa all alone for once.” 


Our little four-year-old Charlie said to me last 
spring, when we were arranging where we would 
go in our summer vacation, “Papa, do you re- 
member much about last summer?” “Yes,” I 
said, “I remember a good deal. Do you?” 
“Well, I remember some; but you see the win- 
ter is so long it wears out the remember.”— 
Selected. 


My small boy of four has just learned to take 
a great interest in brass bands, especially the 
drums, though, unfortunately (for him), we live 
where they are seldom seen or heard. The 
other night he was kneeling on my lap, disport- 
ing himself in pulling my ears and similar per- 
formances, when I chanced to remark, “Do you — 
know, Jack, there’s a funny little bit of a drum_ 
there in my ear?” It would be hard to describe 
the surprised and delighted expression of his 
face as he instantly exclaimed, “Oh, make it go, 
papa, make it go!”—Babyhood 


BELGIAN BACKGROUND. 


If you have not yet seen one of our Belgian 


Oak Dining Tables, try to see one at the earliest 
opportunity. They are creating a genuine sen- 
sation. 

This is because the rich, dark green surface 
of the oak brings out into striking beauty each 
piece of china or plate or glass on the table. 
A napkin looks twice as costly on a Belgian 
Oak Board as it would on a Mahogany one, 


though the former is really much the less expensive table of the two. 

We see no reason why there should not be an immediate and wide demand for 
these Belgian tables as soon as they become known. ‘They are as valuable to a hostess 
from a decorative standpoint as the background of black velvet is toa jeweller for the 


display of his gems. 


And the fact of their low cost only adds to their attractiveness. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


RUGS, DRAPERIES, AND FURNITURE, 
48 CANAL STREET. 
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[This Department is conducted by Rev. EDwARD EvERETT 
Hatz, D.D.] 


The Prayer of Festus. 


Grant us, O God, that in thy holy love 

The universal people of the world 

May grow more great and happy every day,— 
Mightier, wiser, humbler, too, toward thee! 
And that all ranks, all classes, callings, states 
Of life, so far as such seem right to thee, 
May mingle into one, like sister trees, 

And so in one stem flourish! that all laws 
And power of government be based and used 
In good and for the people’s sake! that each 
May feel himself of consequence to all, 


And act as though all saw him! 
—P. J. Batley. 


Old-age Pensions. 


It is curious to observe that the interest 
» taken in Great Britain in a uniform pension 
for aged people is so much greater than has 
ever been excited in this country. The truth 
is, probably, that in America there is a gen- 
eral dislike of pensions as pensions. The 
name ‘‘pension,’’ certainly, formerly be- 
longed to a different system from our system. 
Rightly or wrongly, it has been supposed 
that every man, during the period of his 
strength and activity, would be able to lay 
up money enough for his old age, or it has 
been supposed that the members of his family 
would be able to provide for him; and there 
has been a prejudice against pensioners and 
pensions that has shown itself in our legisla- 
tion and in the arrangements of our adminis- 
tration. 

It is more than twenty years since an Eng- 
lish clergyman, Canon Blackley, began a 
series of publications, proving the justice 
and the good policy of assigning a regular 
pension to all persons who should have passed 
a certain limit of age, suggesting the period 
of seventy-five years as the desirable period 
when these pensions should begin. As early 
as 1878 he published an article in the Vixe- 
teenth Century, under the title of ‘‘ National 
Insurance,’’ which immediately attracted 
public attention. He preached a sermon on 
the same subject in September, 1879; and in 
1880 he formed the National Providence 
League for the purpose of educating public 
opinion. The proposals of Canon Blackley 
have been followed by movements in France, 
Switzerland, Italy, and New Zealand; while, 
as is known, a complete system of national 
insurance has been established throughout the 
whole German Empire. 

Since Mr. Joseph Chamberlain has come 
forward, he has shown a cordial interest in 
such plans. And it is not improbable that 
another session of Parliament may see a defi- 
nite proposal, which shall place upon the 
statute-book a regular annual provision for 
aged people of whatever class in England. 

Here in Massachusetts it is a little curious 
to remark that an argument can be urged in 
favor of such pensions such as is impossible 
in England. Under the constitution and 
law of Massachusetts, every male citizen now 
living in Massachusetts, if he were here 
when he was twenty-one years of age, has 
paid a poll-tax to the town treasury. This 
tax has been paid, whether he had or had not 
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any property. In theory it was paid because 
he existed, and because he had the protection 
of the law and the general advantages of liv- 
ing in the civilized order. It is easy to see 
that in the fifty-four years between the ages 
of twenty-one and seventy-five this citizen 
of Massachusetts has paid more than $100 as 
his tax for the public good, if the poll-tax 
has been, as it usually is, $2 a year. It will 
be an interesting calculation for those of, our 
readers who are fond of the study of com- 
pound interest to see how large a sum the 
interest on these taxes would amount to, in 
the course of the fifty-four years between 
twenty-one and seventy-five. The com- 
pounded interest, even if the rate were only 
four or five per cent., is a sum very much 
larger than the $100 of direct payment. 
Meanwhile, while one man has lived to be 
seventy-five years of age, many men have left 
the State or have died. The accumulation 
of their taxes and of the interest on them 
would make a very considerable amount if 
this account were kept separately. Those 
persons who argue, as is argued in England, 
that the Commonwealth would best take care 
of its aged citizens by paying to them a pen- 
sion when they arrive at threescore and fifteen 
years, are able to make this very curious 
statement of the amount of money which they 
and theirs have paid into the public treasury 
since they came to years of discretion. 

The argument in England is that it would 
be better to pay a small annual payment to 
each aged person, who would then most prob- 
ably be sustained in the house of some rela- 
tive or some friend, than to pay the very 
large sum which England pays in its poor- 
houses for its aged paupers. We are so fort- 
unate here that the number of our aged pau- 
pers is very small compared with those in 
the English poorhouses. On the other hand, 
our aged fellow-citizens, if they are of the 
masculine gender, can each of them show 
that he, or somebody in his position, has 
deposited with some financial officer of the 
State of Massachusetts much more than 
$1,000 in his lifetime, if he has lived in 
Massachusetts since he was twenty years old. 

EDWARD E. HALE. 


The Massachusetts Volunteer Aid © 


Association. 


It is the record of this Commonwealth 
that, in every war in which the nation has 
engaged, Massachusetts has cared for her sick 
and wounded soldiers and _ sailors. The 
friends at home of the men in the field in 
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this war desire to continue, and, if possible, 
improve upon the relief work carried so suc- 
cessfully forward in the War of the Rebel- 
lion, under the Sanitary Commission. 

To this end Gov. Wolcott caused the for- 


| mation of the Massachusetts Volunteer Aid 


Association soon after the declaration of war 
with Spain. The Executive Committee 
thereof have since been devising ways and 
means to organize and carry forward relief 
work to aid the soldiers and sailors from 
Massachusetts who are now serving in the 
army and navy of the United States. 

After consulting the military and medical 
authorities, National and State, the commit- 
tee has decided that the most efficient and 
practical help can be afforded by providing 
a steamship that shall serve as a floating 
hospital, supply-ship, and transport for the 
sick and wounded. This vessel will be 
equipped with a plant to manufacture ice (an 
article much needed for the sick in tropical 
climates), provided with cold storage to 
carry fresh food, well stored with medical 
supplies, and will have on board experienced 
surgeons and trained nurses ready for any 
emergency of battle or disease. It will also 
serve as a transport to bring back sick or 
wounded soldiers, either from Cuban battle- 
fields or Southern camps, to hospitals or 
places of refuge nearer their homes in the 
invigorating climate of Massachusetts. 

Such a ship has been secured. Her name 
will be the Bay State, and she is admirably 
adapted for the work of a relief ship. She 
will sail under the Red Cross flag; and, thus 
protected from hostile interference, she will 
carry substantial comforts and the good will 
of our people to the sick men at the front. 

To fit out, man, and run this ship is the 
special work of the Massachusetts Volunteer 
Aid- Association; and, to accomplish this 
good purpose, we cordially invite the earnest 
co-operation of all the patriotic men and 
women of Massachusetts. 

To change and adapt the ship for this 
special work, and properly equip her, will 
cost probably $35,000. To supply and pay 
her running expenses will probably require 
$5,000 a month, and it is necessary to pre- 
pare at the outset for at least a year’s ser- 
vice; for, whatever the events of the war 
may be, we shall certainly have for that 
period sick and disabled soldiers to care for. 
Therefore, $100,000 will be required. 

The first appeal of the committee is for 
money, and it respectfully asks each person 
to give what he or she can afford for this 
definite purpose. There will also be needed 


** STRIPPING” 


bicycles of Christy Saddles that have been fur- 
nished on the wheels of high-grade makers, and 
substituting cheap leather saddles, is not uncommon 
among some bicycle agents, and “is one of the 
Insist on the Christy, and 


tricks of the trade.” 


avoid cheap imitations. Once a Christy rider, always a Christy _ 


advocate. 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS., - 


New York and Chicago. 
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many supplies of clothing which can be made 
by the women of the Commonwealth, pat- 
terns and samples of which will be furnished 
to clubs and societies for this purpose. 

The ship is now at the Atlantic works, 
being fitted for the service she is to render; 
and the work of preparation will be vigor- 
ously pushed. 

Make your donations generous, and send 
promptly to Col. Henry L. Higginson, treas- 
urer of the Massachusetts Volunteer Aid As- 
sociation, 50 State Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Education of a Nation. 


In every well-to-do family in America the 
chances are that one or more boys go to 
college. Boy or girl comes back at the 
Christmas or Easter vacation, and, naturally 
enough, begins to talk of the college studies 
and of what they lead to. ‘‘We mean in 
Chautauqua,’’ said Bishop Vincent once, 
‘*that the fathers and mothers at home shall 
know what their children are talking about.’’ 

Those who stay at home shall not be tram- 
pled under foot by the bright wiseacres who 
have gone to college. When the talk turns 
on Sophocles or Euripides, on Iliad or Odys- 
sey, on ohms or resultants or occultations or 
erosion or evolution, the father and mother 
at home shall hold their own with the learned 
boy or girl. 

This is a convenient working description 
of what the Chautauqua reading system is at 
this moment doing for fifty or a hundred 
thousand families in America. It is a 
sequel to the great common-school system, 
which takes young men and maidens and men 
and women old enough to be their fathers 
and mothers, and regularly continues their 
training. It supposes that such readers want 
to be students, and it marks out for them 
a convenient and possible course of regular 
study. Probably they can join some circle 
of neighbors who are reading in the same 
course, but many a lonely boy in the fishing 
fleet follows his Chautauquan readings alone. 
This is certain,—that from Newfoundland 
across to Tia Juana, and from Cape Florida 
across to Alaska, there is no considerable 
section where men and women do not read in 
the Chautauquan course, in its regular order. 

The course supposes that each reader can 
give eight hours a week to the regular read- 
ing. If the reader has more time, the di- 
rectors of the course make provision for it. 
If any reader wants light or suggestion, 
he may communicate directly with head- 
quarters; and his questions are answered by 
competent persons. The central bureau of 
such correspondence is at Buffalo. It is one 
of the marvels of modern administration. 


Correspondence. 


...‘**The benevolent public is asked to 
consider the case of a worthy woman who 
has lived a long and useful life, mainly in 
the care of the sick and the young, and who 
now, in advanced years, is stricken with a 
disabling and incurable disease. She-has no 
family or near relative, and is wholly with- 
out means of support. Contributions may be 
sent to the editor of this department.’’ . 


The Christian Register 


. “I preached and prayed against this 
war till it was declared. Then I said it was 
the will of God. So it will be if those who 
teach America to think and to pray do not 
lose touch with the humane ideals which 
inspire the rank and file.’?... 


American Social Forces, 


There is a force in American life whose 
persistence and whose 


unquestioned sway 
do honor to the American people. We 
refer to the force of education. Mr. Bryce 


once said, with truth, that the most respected 
and influential men in America were the col- 
lege presidents. Not one Englishman in a 
thousand knows who is at the head of Oxford 
or Cambridge; but the great mass of Ameri- 
can people not only know who is at the head 
of Harvard or Columbia: they honor him as 
they honor no other man save the President 
of the republic. When President Eliot of 
Harvard went over to the Democratic party, 
it was treated as a national event; and no 
hall in Boston was large enough to contain 
the crowds who went to hear him make a 
campaign speech. The candidature of Presi- 
dent Low for the mayoralty of Greater New 
York could scarcely have happened elsewhere 
in the world. When the president of Brown 
University declared for Mr. Bryan and the 
silver cause, columns were devoted to the 
event in the newspapers from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific. The influence of not a few of the 
leading Harvard professors is being exerted 
at the present moment on New England 
against the Spanish-American War, and it is 
a factor recognized at once and everywhere. 
As with the university, so with the common 
school: it is a great and powerful institu- 
tion, far greater than in England. In these 
elements of her life, indeed, America more 
closely resembles Scotland and the Scandina- 
vian countries than any other part of Europe. 
If you want to find any genuine aristocracy 
in New England, in Ohio, in Minnesota, 
you find it in the collegiate class, in the 
teachers and officers of the universities and 
colleges. This is a good omen for the fut- 
ure. Closely joined with this class is the 
religious class, which wields an immense 
influence. The accession of Archbishop Ire- 
land to Mr. McKinley two years ago was 
worth many thousands of votes,—and not all 
of them Catholic votes, either. The utter- 
ances of leading preachers, reproduced by the 
newspapers, are read by millions. To be 
connected with a church is a sign of social 
distinction which even politicians value, and 
which is apt to degenerate into hypocrisy. 
The church-going practice, on the one hand, 
and the coarse life of the ‘‘saloon,’’ on the 
other, often seem to a stranger to divide 
America into obviously pious and reprobate 
classes; for the shadings of English life are 
not so palpable- there. But, when it comes 
to-a crisis, the spiritual heirs of English 
Puritanism contrive to win; and thus one 
finds that Puritanism, stripped of its impos- 
sible dogmas, humanized, and, we may add, 
moralized, is one of the supreme forces of 
American life, underlying all the ‘‘sensual 
and avaricious’? tendencies on which Mat- 
thew Amold spoke so freely to the American 
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people. The schoolmaster and the preacher 
are, in short, the two factors held in highest 
esteem; and these, when America ‘‘finds her 
soul,’’ will always be found topmost in her 
social fabric, the real, unacknowledged aris- 
tocracy of American life. So long as this 
remains true, the vessel of American democ- 
racy may be beaten about by the fierce tem- 
pests which must come; but she will not go 
under. —Spectator. 
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is the most economical. % 
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price, but good. 
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 FRANKTIN’ST 
China Store di: BOSTON. 


QUINCY 
MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


Cash fund April 1, 1898 - $625,162.07 


Surplus over reinsurance . 375,000.00 
Losses paid the past year. 36,024.48 
Dividends paid the past year . 72,493-25 
Gain in surplus the past year 25,000.00 


CHAS. A. HOWLAND, 
Pres’t and Treas. 
WILLIAM H. FAY, Sec’y. 


DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 
AND WESTERN LANDS 


BOUGHT FOR CASH 


I am especially prepared to pay liberally for all Western 
Mortgage Investments. No fees nor commissions. Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


Ss. K. HUMPHREY, 
640 Exchange Building, Boston, Mass. 


Cash Paid for Western Mortgages 


Whether in default or otherwise, 


AND FOR WESTERN LAND 


Obtained under mortgage. 


LOWELL & PARKER, 


International Trust Bldg. 
BOSTON, - - - - - 


MASS, 
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Unmapped. 


Whose hand shall limn the final chart, 
Complete, with every stream that flows, 

With pathways which the bold of heart 
Have trampled through the polar snows? 


Perchance to-morrow’s sun will shine 
On outposts by some desolate shore, 

Where man’s advancing picket-line 
Must pause, and camp for evermore. 


But when the maps are finished quite, 
And all the stranger world is known. 
Still shall abide the elusive light 
On coasts where Fancy’s winds are blown. 


And fearless eyes for long may strain, 
And steady hands may guide the helm; 
But none can ever hope to gain 
The farthest shore of Fancy’s realm. 
— Meredith Nicholson, in the Critic. 


William Henry Kilby. 


Unitarian ministers who were young forty- 
five years ago, and visited Eastport, will 
remember the warm welcome they received 
from Mr. Daniel Kilby. He loved his home 
church, but his was no pent-up interest. He 
deemed himself at fault if he could not 
promptly recall the name and location of the 
pastor of all other Unitarian churches. 

His eldest son, who has recently passed 
away at the age of seventy-eight, had all his 
father’s affection for the Church Unitarian, 
but another specialty as well. With broad 
culture, his tastes Jed him to study the past 
of the romantic region of which Eastport is 
the centre; and he was an authority in its 
history. His writings appeared principally 
in the Eastport Sezz¢inel, which he helped to 
make one of the most interesting of New 
England’s weekly journals. An interesting 
article on his favorite theme appeared not 
long ago in the Vew England Magazine. 

The churches to which his ‘‘cares and 
toils’’ were cheerfully given were that- at 
Eastport, and, later, Mt. Pleasant Church in 
Roxbury, he being, I think, one of the 
Building Committee of the present edifice of 
All Souls’ Church. He sought and enjoyed 
the society of Unitarian ministers; and many 
friendly, helpful acts of kindness are re- 
membered. A happy and useful life was 
‘well rounded out, and is very present in the 
memory. THomas D. Howarp. 


Proctor Academy. 


The work of the school year closed with 
an address, June 10, on ‘‘The Worth of His- 
tory,’’ by Rev. F. B. Hornbrooke of New- 
ton, Mass., which was much enjoyed by the 
school and audience. ‘This stimulating, in- 
structive, and suggestive address should have 
a hearing in many places. 

The annual meeting of the Unitarian Edu- 
cational Society came regularly on the 15th 
of June, the same date as the meeting of the 
New Hampshire Unitarian Association at 
Lancaster, and was therefore adjourned to 
the parlor of the Unitarian church, Concord, 
June 22, at which time the usual business of 
the association was transacted. The ac- 
counts for the year were nearly balanced by 
subscriptions received during the year and at 
the meeting. 

The directors for the coming year are: 
Jn CC. A. Hill, Rev. C.. J. ’Staples, Miss 
Mary A. Downing, Mrs. E. B. Fellows, 
Mrs. C. E. Carr, C. C. Danforth, Solon A. 
Carter, Solomon Spaulding, W. S. Carr, 
Rev. Frank L. Phalen, Dr. H. A. Wey- 
mouth, J. W. Fellows, Lyman Clark, W. S. 
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Quimby, George W. Stone (Andover), Bar- 
ron Shiley, and Charles F. Stone; treasurer, 
R. C. Carr; clerk, C. E. Carr; financial 
agent, Rey. Lyman Clark. 

Miss Ophelia S. Brown of Tyngsboro, 
Mass., closes her work as teacher of English 
and science, with the confidence and good 
will of her associates and the trustees. Miss 
Addie J. Emerson, a former teacher, resumes 
her connection with the school after a year 
of absence at Radcliffe College. The school 
for the coming year will be in charge of 
Miss Luella H. Scales, teacher of mathe- 
matics, with Rev. James F. Morton as 
teacher of languages and history, and Miss 
Emerson in the department of English and 
science. Correspondence relative to attend- 
ance should be addressed to Miss Luella H. 
Scales, Andover, N.H. 


Religious Intelligence. 


A Bi-centennial Celebration. 


In commemoration of the founding of their 
church the people of the First Parish in 
Weston held special services on Sunday, 
June 19, and June 26, 

The moming of the 19th was devoted to an 
historical discourse by Rev. W. H. Savage 
of Watertown, minister of the parent parish. 

This discourse set forth forcibly the little 
known but very remarkable story of the 
founding of the Watertown church, and its 
services to religious and political liberty. 

The afternoon service was devoted to ad- 
dresses upon the ministers of the parish 
from 1698 down to the present time. 

The story of Rev. Joseph Mors and of 
Rey. William Williams was told by Rev. 
C. F. Russell, present pastor of the Weston 


parish. His paper was a model of what such 
a piece of work should be,—clear, terse, 
graphic, and discriminating. Mr. Russell 


was followed by Rev. F. B. Hornbrooke of 
Newton, who rehearsed the story of Rev. 
Samuel Woodward and Rev. Samuel Kendall, 
D.D. The very interesting period and the 
equally interesting lives were treated in the 
picturesque and forceful style for which Mr. 
Hornbrooke is distinguished. 

The career of Rev. Joseph Field was pre- 
sented in an able and careful paper by 
Charles H. Fiske, Esq., of Weston. Mr. 
Fiske is well known among experts in local 
history; and his discourse showed a very 
complete acquaintance with the period it 
covered. 

The concluding address was by Rev. A. P. 
Putnam, D.D., and was an able and eloquent 
presentation of the life and work of Rev. 
E. H. Sears, D.D. The discourse showed 
a very intimate and sympathetic acquaintance 
with the remarkable writings of Dr. Sears, 
and with the remarkable man whose earnest 
and devout life found expression in them. 

Sunday, the 26th of June, was an ideal 
summer day; and the town and the church 
were beautiful with the green and the flowers 
of June. The morning service was arranged, 
in its Scriptures, its hymns, and the an- 
thems rendered by the spirited young choir, 
to lead the thoughts of the people to the 
duties and opportunities of a church. In his 
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sermon Rev. C. F. Russell, the minister of 
the church, took up the history of the parish 
where it had been left by Mr. Savage on the 
week before, and traced its later story and 
the lessons of that story to the present day. 
He took for his text Paul’s words to Tim- 
othy, ‘‘But, if I tarry long, that thou mayest 
know how thou oughtest to behave thyself in 
the house of God, which is the church of 
the living God, the pillar and ground of the 
truth. ’’ j 

In the afternoon another large congrega- 
tion gathered, to listen to addresses by 
Hon. Charles Francis Adams, Rev. James 
Eells, and Rev. S. M. Crothers.. Mr. Adams 
spoke on ‘‘The Influence of Puritanism on 
the National Life,’’ and drew a striking 
contrast between the Anglo-American race, 
nourished under the influences of Puritanism, 
with its stern theology, but also with its 
love of freedom and its sturdy self-respect 
and public spirit, and, on the other hand, 
the Spanish - American races, growing up 
under the tyranny of clericism, and springing 
from a people whose best elements had been 
crushed out by the Inquisition. In his epi- 
grammatic phrase, ‘‘The Puritan preached 
hell-fire, but the Spaniards practised it.’’ 

Mr. Eells read a careful paper on ‘‘The 
Development of the Congregational Polity, ’’ 
tracing its beginnings in the Separatism of 
Brown and John Robinson, and showing 
how, under the lead of John Cotton and the 
men who believed with him, it had laid in 
this country the foundations of democratic 
institutions. 

Mr. Crothers closed this interesting series 
of meetings with an address on ‘‘The For- 
ward Look.’’ He said that hope was always 
the child of experience; and he congratulated 
the church that its life in the past had been 
so rich and full, and especially that it had 
been able to make the change from the old 
thought to the new without the misunder- 
standings, the breaking up of old associa- 
tions, that marked the period of growth in 
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so many churches. He went on to say that, 
while the future of religion was secure, 
many had doubted whether the Church as an 
organization would not fade away. But he 
believed that we are coming to see that the 
Church can live, not as having dominion 
over our faith, but as the helper of our joy. 
In these days of difficulty and danger, more 
than ever before there is need of an organi- 
zation which a man may believe in and stand 
by, just as he loves and_ serves his native 
country,—an institution which shall stand, 
generation after generation, for the highest 
truths, the most humane relations. What- 
ever may be swept away, there will remain 
the thought of the Church as a human broth- 
erhood,—the brotherhood of those who feel 
themselves in God’s presence, and privileged 
to do his work. In a peculiar way, said Mr. 
Crothers, this ideal of the Church has in this 
parish become natural and easy; and, while 
it is to be congratulated on the years that 
have passed and the gracious continuity of 
religion in this community, it is with hope 
and with expectation of greater things that 
we look to-day into the future. 


Isles of Shoals Meetings. 


Programme for the’ Isles of Shoals meet- 
ings, subject to some additions and changes, 
will be as follows :— 

Sunday, July 10.—Sermon at 10 A.M., by 
Rev. Samuel A. Eliot. Praise and confer- 
ence meeting in the evening, conducted by 
Rev. Roderick Stebbins. 

Monday, July 11.—3 P.M., lecture by Rev. 
Samuel M. Crothers of Cambridge, —subject, 
‘‘Enjoyment of Poetry.’’ In the evening 
a reception by the officers of the association 
in the music-room of the Oceanic, on Star 
Island. 


Tuesday morning, July 
meeting at 9 A.M., conducted by Rev. Minot 


©. Simons of Billerica, Mass. At I0 A.M. 
the following papers: ‘‘The Church as a 
University,’’ by Rev. Charles F. Dole of 
Jamaica’ Plain, Mass.; ‘‘An Unsectarian 
Sect; or, Organized Freedom,’’ by Rev. 
George W. Kent of Worcester, Mass. ; ‘‘The 
Church as a Source of Inspiration for Phil- 
anthropy and Reform,’’ by Rev. John W. 
Day of Hingham, Mass. In the evening 
a lecture by Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, entitled 
‘The First Adventurers on the New England 
Corsti: 

Wednesday, July 13.—Devotional meeting, 
conducted by Rev. Augustus M. Lord of 
Providence, R.I. 10 A.M., ‘‘From the Old 
Faith to the New,’’ Rev. James Eells of 
Boston, Rev. John D. Reid of Greenfield, 
Rev. W. Hanson Pulsford of Waltham. In 
the evening a lecture, ‘‘ Ruskin as a Social- 
ist,’’ by Rev. Paul R. Frothingham, of New 
Bedford. 

Thursday, July 14.— Devotional meeting, 
conducted by Rev. Alfred R. Hussey of West 
Roxbury. 10 A.M., speakers representing the 
Women’s National Alliance, the Temperance 
Society, and the Young People’s Religious 
Union. The first one not yet determined. 
The Temperance Society will be represented 
by its president, Rev. Richard W, Boynton 
of Roslindale, who will speak on the subject 
of ‘‘Temperance Work for Unitarians.’’ The 
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Young People’s Religious Union will be rep- 
resented by Rev. Augustus P. Reccord of 
Cambridgeport, “*Religion and the Young 
People.’’ In the evening a lecture by Rev. 
Francis Tiffany,—subject, ‘‘Soglio: An Ital- 
ian Swiss Mountain Hamlet. ’’ 

friday, July <5.—Devotional meeting, con- 
ducted by Rev. Lewis G. Wilson of Hope- 
dale, Mass. 10 A.M., paper by Archibald 
M. Howe, Esq., representing the American 
Unitarian Association, subject to be an- 
nounced. Sunday School Society, repre- 
sented by Rev. Orello Cone, D.D., ‘‘Bible 
Study in the Sunday-school’’; also a paper 
by Rev. George C. Cressey, Ph. D.,—subject, 
*“Denominational Schools.’’? In the evening 
a lecture by William Howell Reed, Esq., of 
Boston,—subject, ‘‘Story of the United 
States Sanitary Commission. ’’ 

Saturday, July 16.— Devotional meeting, 
conducted by Rev. F. S. C. Wicks of Brigh- 


ton, Mass. At Io A.M., ‘‘The War: Its 
Lessons and its Results,’’ Rev. James De 
Normandie of Roxbury, Rev. Edward A. 


Horton of Boston, Mr. Walter H. Page, edi- 
tor of the Atlantic Monthly, Boston. 

Sunday, July %7.—Service in the moming, 
Rev. Joseph H. Crooker, Troy, N.Y, Praise 
and conference meeting in the evening. 

A quartette has been provided for the occa- 
sion, which will be an addition to the pro- 
gramme of last year. The names will be 
announced in the next issue of the Register. 
The music will be under the direction of 
Rey. Charles H. Porter, of Hingham. 

The programmes for the meetings will be 
ready for distribution in a few days. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


[During July and August the address of the secretary 
will be: Sunset P.O., Deer Isle, Maine. Orders addressed 
to Young People’s Religious Union, care Sunday School 
Society, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, will receive prompt at- 
tention. ] 


NOTES. 

We are glad to give space to an account 
of the Mutual Helpers’ work of Boston. It 
is a beautiful work, and one in which our 
young people anywhere in New England can 
assist; while those of other sections can 
doubtless find a similar work in the large 
cities near them. 

It would be an excellent thing, a wise 
woman has suggested to the Union secretary, 
if all these kindly agencies could be grouped 
into a central bureau, after the plan of the 
Associated Charities. As it is now, it is 
very bewildering to the average untrained 
but zealous worker to hear of ‘‘Floating 
Hospital, ’’ ‘‘Country Week, ’’ ‘‘ Flower Mis- 
sion,’’ and so on ad infinitum. But, if all 
these were spokes from one hub, it would be 
easy to get at the centre; and one large 
wheel is better for many purposes than many 
small wheels, each independent of the other. 


TOPIC AND REFERENCES. 


July ro, ‘‘ Vacation Work for Members. ’’ 

In our planning for a ‘‘perfectly lovely 
vacation,’’ let us not remember too much our 
own pleasure, what we will have and where 
we will go, what we will do, but think some- 
what of how we may bring pleasure where 
we go. Drummond says, ‘‘There is no hap- 
piness in having and getting, but only in 
giving: half the world is on the wrong 
scent in the pursuit of happiness.’’ In all 
our planning do we think if those whom we 
shall visit will enjoy us as we shall them? 
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years giving perfect satisfaction. 

Use no Other. Send for Circular. 
Sam’! A. Fowle, Arlington, Mass 
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Re gion possessing 
every requirement for 


an [deal Summer 
Home, 


where there is good, bracing 
mountain air, good living in 
good hotels and farm and 
village homes at from $4 to 
$10 a week, good fishing, 
good roads for cycling and 
driving, good opportunities 
for boating and yachting, all 
amid the most glorious scen- 
ery in America. In a word, 
this is a good place to go to. 
It is ‘‘the summer paradise 
of New England!’? Read 
about it in ‘ Summer Homes 
Among the Green Hills,’ richly 
illustrated brochure of 125 
pages. Sent for 5c. stamp. 
Address T. H. HAntey, N. E. 
P. A., Central Vermont rail- 
road, 194 Washington §&t., 
Boston, or 8. W. Cumminas, 
G. P. A., St. Albans, 
Vt. 


YOU ARE 


LooKine UP 


Wour 


VACATION TRIP 


SEND 2¢ STAMP FOR COPY OF 


| ea XCursio 


: Mo J.RWatson C.PAct 


fiteHeuRCR.R.& 
Boston, Mass, 


Travel by the Dominion Line. 


Fast passenger service. S. S. New 
England, S. S. Canada, twin-screw, 
11,000 tons, sail from Boston to 
Queenstown and Liverpool. The 
New England sails July 14, Can- 
ada sails July 28, and fortnightly 
thereafter. Also St. Lawrence Ser- 
vice between Montreal, Quebec, and 
Liverpool every Saturday. For de- 
scriptive matter, maps and sailings, 
send to the Company’s Offices, 


EUROPE? 
TO LET IN OLD CONCORD. 


A house of nine rooms and bath, plainly but comfortably 


furnished. Within five minutes of church, store, library, 
etc. Will be let during July and August on yery reason- 
able terms. Address 


Rey. A. W. Jackson, ConcorD. 


COMPANION.—_AMANUENSIS. | 
Lady desires position as companion, amanuensis, or 
some ake capacity in the autumn. Useful, adaptable, 
cultivated. Goodreferences. Address “Miss E., Chris- 
tian Register office. 
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Because we are on vacation is no reason 
why we should forget the ‘‘Love,’’ ‘‘Serve,’’ 
of our religion. No matter how deep in the 
wilderness, how far out on the shore, we may 
pitch our tent, there is sure to be some one 
to whom we can bring happiness, —perhaps 
the only brightness in a year of toil. 

Take files of the Xegister, a child’s book 
or two, those knitting patterns, a new game 
or a good old one, a song-book, some colored 
tissue paper, some good religious leaflets 
like ‘‘The Church and I,’’—any or all of 
these to fill up the chinks in the trunk; and 
be sure you will find use for them. 

Have a union meeting in the hotel parlor 
on Sunday evening, duly advertised before- 
hand. For this you will need two or three 
friends to help by reading or speaking, a few 
songs (the words can be printed by a local 
printer on a sheet, at small cost, and sung 
heartily, if wide-awake, familiar tunes are 
selected and the organist has the music). 
A few copies of our ‘‘Hymnal’’ are just the 
thing for this service. Doubtless, there will 
be a minister who will aid; but try to have 
the young people do much, as it should be 
their meeting. 

Better than this, if possible, have a ‘‘syl- 
van meeting,’’ which was the happy thought 
of the Nathaniel Hall Society of Dorchester. 
They found a beautiful spot in the woods, 
near to, yet remote from, electrics, to which 
the young people of several unions came by 
cars or bicycles. There was much singing, 
some earnest words on ‘‘God in Nature,’’ in 
his own temple; and the young people felt 
‘“‘it is good to be here.’’? Have here and in 
many places copies of some of our magnifi- 
cent tracts for distribution. You do not 
realize how hungry people are for them. 
Nail your colors to the mast, and proclaim 
yourself a Unitarian. Don’t put your relig- 
ion away with your winter clothing. There 
is no shoddy in its weave, and it will stand 
the hardest of every-day wear. Principle is 
as needful on a vacation as salt to food. 
Don’t feel, either, that you can receive no 
mental and spiritual food from the ‘‘na- 
tives.’’ They have lived close to the heart 
of things, and, mayhap, have reached the 
mount of vision while you are yet in the 
valley. The best of a vacation’ is to bring 
one’s self into close touch with God. Take 
time each day to enter into loving compan- 
ionship with him, when, in the hush and 
quietness of the woods or the throbbing of 
the ocean, you can feel ‘‘round our restless- 
ness his rest.’’ Open your being to all the 
sweet ministries of nature, and your next 
year will be full of the glory of living. 


ce 


Open the door: let in the air! 
The winds are sweet and the flowers are fair. 
Joy is abroad in the world to-day: 
If our door is wide open, it may come this 
way! 
Open the door! 


Open the door: let in the sun! 
He hath a smile for every one. 
He hath made of the raindrops gold and 
gems ; 
He may change our tears to diadems. 
Open the door! 


Open the door of the soul: let in 

Strong, pure thoughts which shall banish 
sin. 

They will grow and bloom with a grace 
divine, 

And their fruit shall be sweeter than that of 
the vine. 

Open the door! 


Open the door of the heart: let in 
Sympathy sweet for stranger and kin. 
It will make the halls of the heart so fair 
That angels may enter unaware. 
Open the door! 
— Watchman. 
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Boston Mutual Helpers’ Flower 
Work. 


BY LILLIE A. COBB. 


The Mutual Helpers were first organized in 
the summer of 1890 for the distribution of 
flowers among the people in the ténement- 
house districts of Boston. With one head- 
quarters in the North End, and flowers from 
five towns, six: thousand bouquets were dis- 
tributed. 

In 1897 the work had so grown that there 
were fourteen headquarters in the North, 
South, and West Ends. Eighty-five towns 
were interested, and twenty-five thousand 
bouquets distributed. In its eight years of 
history there have been given to those who 
would otherwise be without a blossom more 
than one hundred and fifty thousand bou- 
quets. 

The flowers are sent from suburban towns 
by churches, young people’s societies, and 
individual friends who are interested. They 
are sent usually by railroad, free of charge, 
and are delivered at the various headquarters 
on their respective days. 

At each headquarters is a band of school- 
girls who make up the flowers into bouquets, 
and distribute them among the sick and aged 
in the tenement-house districts. Each girl 
has a certain number to whom she takes reg- 
ularly onee a week. Beginning with the 
ministry of the flowers, she soon enlarges her 
helpfulness by running errands, reading to 
the sick or blind, and doing many other 
deeds of kindness while on her rounds with 
the flowers. 

One little flower-girl had on her list a 
blind woman who had broken her arm. She 
lived all alone,’ with the exception of her 
son, who worked on the railroad. The writer 
visited this blind woman one morning with 
Daisy, the little flower-girl. Daisy found 
a glass to put her bouquet of sweet-peas in, 
and then began to tidy up the room and wash 
the dishes. On the way back I said, 
“‘Daisy, that was very kind and thoughtful 
of you.’’ She said, ‘‘I always do it for her 
ever since I began taking her the flowers.’’ 
And her face was all aglow with the light of 
love, as she spoke. 

This summer there will be a great demand 
for more flowers, especially at the South 
End. We need the help of a dozen more 
towns, at least. Our flowers for the South 
End all come from towns on the southern 
railroads. 

As we have to notify the railroad officials 

before any new towns can send, it is quite 
necessary, before sending for the first time, 
to correspond with the general supervisor, 
Mr. S. P. Prentiss, 20 Parmenter Street, or 
the South End supervisor, Miss Lillie A. 
Cobb, 10 Warrenton Street. 
_ We will send you our green tag, which 
insures free transportation of the flowers; and 
we will write you particulars as to the time 
and way of sending. 

We need the support of more churches and 
young people’s organizations for this sea- 
son’s work. Will you not interest those in 
your town, and join in sending us flowers on 
a regular day each week? 

Come and visit us at the various head- 
quarters also, and help the flower-girls make 
up their bouquets. Friends are invited to 
the various distributing stations between 10 
A.-M. and 12 M. on the following days: 
North End: North End Union, 20 Parmenter 
Street, Mondays, Tuesdays, Thursdays, and 
Fridays; North End Mission, 201 North 
Street, Wednesdays. West End: St. An- 
drew’s Building, 36 Chambers Street, Mon- 
days and Wednesdays; St. Augustine’s 
Church, 71 Phillips Street, Fridays. South 
End: Barnard Memorial, 10 Warrenton 
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Street, Wednesdays; South End House, 6 
Rollins Street, Fridays; Denison House, 93 
Tyler Street, Wednesdays; Every-day Church, 
397 Shawmut Avenue, Mondays and Thurs- 
days; Lincoln House, 116-122 Shawmut 
Avenue, Saturdays; Shawmut Working-girls’ 
Club, 25 Springfield Street, Wednesday even- 
ings; Louisa M. Alcott Club, 17 Oswego 


Street, Tuesday nights and Thursdays; 
Berkeley Temple, Berkeley Street, Satur- 
days; St. Stephen’s Mission, 7 Florence 


Street, Tuesdays; Boys’ Institute of Indus- 
try, 1173 Tremont Street, Tuesdays and Fri- 
days. 


Church News. 


Announcements. 


Rev. George’ W. Stone, having satisfied 
the Committee on Fellowship of his fitness 
for the Unitarian ministry, is hereby com- 
mended to our ministers and churches. Will- 
iam L. Chaffin, Chairman. D. W. More- 
house, Secretary. 


Mr. Alfred D. K. Shurtleff, having satis- 
fied the Committee on Fellowship of his 
fitness for the Unitarian ministry, is hereby 
commended to our ministers and churches. 
William -. (Chafin, Chairman; “D:~ We 
Morehouse, Secretary. 


Rev. Joseph F. Newton, having satisfied 
the Committee on Fellowship of his fitness 
for the Unitarian ministry, is hereby com- 
mended to our ministers and churches. Will- 
iam L. Chaffin, Chairman. D. W. More- 
house, Secretary. 


Rev. 
Committee on Fellowship of his fitness for 
the Unitarian ministry, is hereby commended 
to our ministers and churches. William L. 
Chaffin, Chairman. D. W. Morehouse, Sec- 
retary. 


Rey. Benjamin Fay Mills, having satisfied 
the Committee on Fellowship of his fitness 
for the Unitarian ministry, is hereby com- 
mended to our ministers and churches. Will- 
iam L. Chaffin, Chairman. D. W. More- 
house, Secretary. 


Boston.—Arlington Street Church: Union 
services on Sunday at 10.30 A.M., preacher 
Rev. Thomas Van Ness. 


Boston Common (Benevolent Fraternity of 
Churches): Rev. Edward E. Hale, D.D., 
and Rev. A. P. Reccord of Cambridgeport are 
the speakers for Sunday, July 3. Ninth tree 
north of tile-walk, Charles Street Mall, at 5 
p.M. <A hearty welcome to all. 


Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D., will preach in 
the Church of the Disciples next Sunday 
morning, and will conduct the first of a 
series of union services which will continue 
till the middle of September. Rev. Orello 
Cone, D.D., will preach on the following 
Sunday. The pastor of this church, Rev. 
C. G. Ames, expects to spend the vacation 
with his family, in Switzerland. 2 


Brookline, Mass.—First Parish: A sub- 
scription of $25,000 has just been completed, 
by which the debt incurred in building the 
new church is to be entirely paid. 


Burlington, Vt.—The pastor, Rev. 
H. Metcalf, has just finished his peat a 
services, which begin in October and end in 
June. They have consisted of preaching ser- 
vices, alternating with vesper services of 
singing; and once a month special musical 
services, with a double quartette and orches- 
tral accompaniment, have been held. The 
attendance throughout the year has been most 
gratifying, averaging over three hundred. 
On June 19 Flower Sunday was observed 
and ten children baptized. The day was 


G. R. Taylor, having satisfied the - 
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very stormy, or the number would have been 
double what it was. The new seivice of the 
Sunday School Society was used, and much 
appreciated. The Young People’s Religious 
Union held its last meeting for the season 
June 20, after a very successful year’s work. 
ris members number one hundred and twenty- 
ve. 


Chicago, Ill— After Sunday, June 26, 
Unity Church will be closed during July and 
August. The pastor, Rev. J. S. Thomson, 
and Mrs. Thomson will spend the vacation in 
England. Services will be resumed on the 
first Sunday in September, after the pastor’s 
return. 


Geneva, Ill.—This society has been with- 
out a minister for some time, but its work 
continues without interruption. On June 11 
it entertained the Sunday School Union of 
Chicago by a Saturday afternoon in the coun- 
try. Dinner on Mrs. Long’s beautiful lawn 
had been a part of the hospitality planned; 
and the tables had been already spread under 
the noble trees, when a sudden shower came 
up and compelled the guests to be seated 
indoors. The visitors from the city arrived 
on a train reaching Geneva at 1.30. There 
were about forty of them, representing nearly 
all of our liberal Sunday-schools; while 
about as many more were gathered at Geneva. 
The outing was much enjoyed, and it is 
hoped it will be followed by others. 


Gouverneur, N.Y.—A_ correspondent 
writes: ‘‘The society here is now looking 
hopefully forward to the hour when, perhaps 
in the fall, it shall be worshipping in its 
own religious home. For, though not a 
stone has yet been laid, it has been some- 
what aided by friends from abroad, and 
among them one whose gift seems to call for 
special recognition; namely, the beautiful 
plans drawn with loving patience and rare 
taste and skill by the architect, Mrs. M. P. 
Nichols of Brooklyn, N.Y., who, amid other 
and exacting cares,- has offered this most 
acceptable contribution to our cause. It is 
indeed a good cause, with just appeal to out- 
side friends, standing as almost the sole rep- 
resentative in all Northern New York of 
modern ideas, as Unitarians understand 
them, and the new learning of our time. To 
term the local Orthodoxy medieval would 
seem unjustly to modernize it. It is pre-Ada- 
mite; and between it and those who have 
revolted and now marvel that we do not ‘go 
farther,’ and abandon all religion, we stand 
as between two fires. The people are de- 
votedly in earnest, yet a feeble folk; and 
they are grateful indeed for the assistance 
they have received. Only they trust that 
more will be added to it.’’ 


Ithaca, N.Y.—The Unitarian church has 
received a number of new members recently, 
and is active in all its departments. Rev. 
U. G. B. Pierce has just finished an in- 
spiring course of Sunday evening lectures 
on ‘‘The Drama of Life.’’ They were finely 
illustrated by stereopticon views, and have 
served to give to many persons a broader and 
more reverent thought of God, of man, and 
of evolution. The church has been crowded 
at every lecture. The Sunday-school, under 
the wise guidance of Mrs. Pierce, is growing 
steadily, the carefully arranged work appeal - 
ing to both teachers and scholars. . The liter- 
ary meetings of the Women’s Alliance have 
brought out many interesting speakers, and 
have stimulated interest in the church and in 
town affairs. The cordial welcome extended 
to Mr. Pierce by people of all the churches, 
without regard to creed, is delightful to see. 


Rockville, Conn—In the absence of 
Rev. Mr. Kimball last Sunday; his wife, 
Mrs. Kimball, conducted the devotional ser- 
vices, and his daughter, Grace, gave the ser- 
mon, both very acceptably. 


+. 
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Sterling, Mass.—Sunday, June 26, the 
pastor, Rev. J. N. Woodman, preached an 
anniversary sermon, it. being two years since 
his installation. The various church organ- 
izations are in a most healthy state, and 
have accomplished much. The Ladies’ In- 
dustrial Society has placed a memorial win- 
dow in the church in memory of the late 
Edwin Conant. The Young People’s Union 
have added supplies to and made improve- 
ments in the church property, furnished en- 
joyable entertainments, and done a grand 
charity work among needy individuals, vari- 
ous hospitals, and the inmates of the town 
farm. The Sunday-school has held some 
most successful concerts and socials. The 
pastor organized the Unity Guild, which has 
membership in the National Young People’s 
Religious Union. These meetings have been 
largely attended and very interesting. They 
have been addressed by various speakers from 
out of town; and the local Baptist and Con- 
gregational ministers have, in response to an 
invitation, presented the doctrine of faith. 
Evenings with four of the poets were espe- 
cially attractive and helpful. The pastor has 
instituted the practice of a baccalaureate ser- 
mon before the graduating class of the high 
school, the primary mover in the local Liter- 
ary Club, and rendered efficient services to 
the various local town organizations. There 
is good attendance at the church services 
and a strong interest in the welfare of the 


church. ‘Steps are being taken to enlarge the 
roll of members. The future is bright with 
promise. 


Westwood, Mass.—At a meeting of the 
Third Parish of Westwood (formerly Ded- 
ham) a committee was chosen to wait on 
Rev. T. E. Allen, and ask him to withdraw 
his resignation. After consideration, he 
decided that his decision must be considered 
final. <A friendly feeling exists between pas- 
tor and people. 


The Worcester Association had its 
summer meeting June 21, at Harvard, with 
Rev. J. P. Sheafe. There was a-fair attend- 
ance of the Worcester County ministers, and 
those present were well repaid the cost of 
coming. The beautiful town among the hills 
was at its fairest. June hesitated half the 
morning through, then made it one of her 
rarest, loveliest days. The parsonage and 
the parson’s wife made common cause of a 
most delightful hospitality; and Mr. Seaver’s 
essay upon ‘‘Old Parsons and Parishes, ’’ 
with Mr. Sutton’s sermon on ‘‘The Reality 
of Religious Experience,’’ made the hours as 
nobly profitable as they were enjoyable. Dr. 
Bartol of Lancaster presided, and Rev. John 
Baltzly of ‘Hudson was elected to member- 
ship, the association adjourning to meet with 
Mr. Brown at Gardner in September. 


The Norfolk Conference.—The summer 
meeting of the Norfolk Conference was held 
in Eliot Church, South Natick, Thursday, 
June 23. The number of delegates and min- 
isters was large, and the sessions were very 
enjoyable. After the opening devotional ser- 
vice, led by Rev. George E. Littlefield, and 
the transaction of some business, Rev. Charles 
H. Porter of Hingham spoke upon ‘‘The 
Special Needs of our Country and Suburban 
Churches.’’ He was followed by Rev. Rod- 
erick Stebbins, upon the theme ‘‘The Duties 
and Opportunities of Norfolk Conference.’’ 
The last speaker was A. M. Howe of Cam- 
bridge, to whom was assigned the topic 
‘(Unitarian Successes.’’ A social -hour, 
with a bountiful collation, was then enjoyed, 
after which Rev. B. F. Goodridge read a 
paper upon ‘‘ Joining the Church’’; and Rev. 
James Eells of Boston gave an address upon 
‘* Gospel for the Age.’’ Steps were taken 
relative to the accomplishment of missionary 
work within the limits of the conference, 
and resolutions passed in honor of the late 
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Rev. Solon W. Bush, long a member of the 
conference. Rev. Mr. St. John of Pittsburg 
was warmly welcomed, and spoke a word of 
counsel and cheer. 
—_—_————— 
Business Notices. 


It Doubles the Beauty.—In an exhibition of china, 
silver, or glass, no single element is so important as 
the necessity for a very dark background against which 
the objects can be displayed. That is one reason why 
the Belgian oak dining tables recently introduced at the 
warerooms of the Paine Furniture Company are meeting 
with such great success. Against the dark green back- 
ground of the wood the dressing of the table is made 
doubly attractive. The result is a superb dinner display 
at less than the cost of a mahogany table. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


Gives the most perfect satisfaction. 
reputation. 


It has a world-wide 
Recommended by dentists. 


Addresses. 


y THE address of Rev. S. B. Flagg is Grafton, 
ass. 


THE address of Rev. Theodore G. Williams 


will be 297 Beacon Street, Boston, for the summer. - 


Marriages. 


At Belmont, 21st inst., in the Unitarian church, by Rev. 
Hilary Bygrave, Robert Peyton Carter, of England, and 
Ruth Baldwin Holt, of Belmont. 

In Athol, 22d inst., by Rev. Carl G. Horst, Alfred H. 
Luce and Bertha A. Pike, both of Athol. 

In Athol, 29th inst., by Rev. Carl G. Horst, Guy Con- 
Weis Longley and Ethel Lillian May Wood, both of 

ol. 


Deaths. 


In Athol, roth inst., Amos T. Stratton, aged 79 yrs. 
ro mos, 19 days. 


At New York, 25th inst., Mr. George Franklin Weth- 
erbe, aged 70. 

Mr. Wetherbe was a native of Charlestown, N.H., and 
spent there the later years of his life. Without family ties, 
his affections largely centred in the church, of which he 
was a highly prized and generously helpful member. His 
memory will be gratefully cherished. 


FLOWERS. 


NEW AND BEAUTIFUL DESIGNS. 


J. NEWMAN & SONS, 


51 TREMONT STREET. 
ESTABLISHED 1870. 


Established 
1859. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
AND EMBALMERS. 


2326 & 2328 Washington St. OPEN DAY and NIGHT. 
Telephone, Roxbury 73. 


Special rooms and all facilities connected with the 
establishment. 


LEWIS JONES & SON, 
UNDERTAKERS, 


No. 50 LACRANCE STREET. 


Competent persons in attendance at all hours of the 
day and night. Telephone 665. 


A chapel in the building for Funeral Services. 
No charge will be made our patrons for its use. 
may be 


HOME AND A MOTHER'S CARE Secured 


for 3 or 4 children in a cultivated home, very healthfully 
situated on high land, with spacious grounds, in a Boston 
suburb, where they will receive the devoted and constant 
attention of a refined lady, who has had great experience 
and success in this work. Highest testimonials on appli- 
cation to H. S. E., Box 178, Boston, Mass. 
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A Religious Festival. 


On Wednesday of Whitsun Week a remark- 
able religious festival was celebrated at Ech- 
ternach, in Luxemburg, its annual ‘‘dancing 
procession.’’ In the old church at Echter- 
nach lies entombed its patron saint, Saint 
Willibrod, Bishop of Utrecht. In medizval 
times a pestilence fell upon the cattle of this 
part of Luxemburg, attacking their brains, 
and making them stagger giddily round and 
round. The people of the district made a 
vow to Saint Willibrod that, if the pesti- 
lence ceased, they would forever make an 
annual pilgrimage to his tomb, and the pil- 
grims should leap and stagger as the smitten 
beasts had done. The procession started this 
year, as usual, from the river bridge, walk- 
ing four abreast and hand in hand, to the 
number of four or five thousand, including 
people of all ages, from the youngest to the 
oldest. Taking alternately three steps forward, 
and then two steps backward, they gradually 
mount the hill where the old church stands, 
lay their gifts on the altar, and then dance 
down the church to the porch door. The 
spectacle has probably no counterpart in mod- 
ern Europe, except in the minuet which the 
choristers of Seville Cathedral dance before 
the high altar every Easter.— Christian 
World. 


Dr. Holmes’s Examination. 


Prof. James of Harvard has been telling of 
his student days. He says he took just one 
examination during his medical course. It was 
oral, and lasted an hour and a half, the ninety 
minutes being divided equally among nine sub- 
jects. He describes what happened when he 
came to face the “Autocrat ” :— 


Each of us, as he came in, took a seat at a 
desk, behind which stood the professor who 
was to examine in that particular subject. The 
professor asked the questions, and we answered 
them as best we could. Out in the hall stood 
the janitor beside the big gong, and at the 
expiration of the ten minutes he pounded the 
gong. This was the signal for all the students 
to get up and change desks. My recollection 
of what I was asked and what I answered is 
vague except in one particular. When I came 
to the desk over which the genial Dr. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes presided, to be examined in 
anatomy, he asked me some question about the 
nerves at the base of the brain. It so happened 
that I was well up on that subject, and I gave 
him a pretty exhaustive reply. 

“Oh, well, if you know that, you know every- 
thing,” said Dr. Holmes, cheerfully. ‘“Let’s 
talk about something else. How are all your 
people at home?” 

In that pleasant way I completed my exam. 
ination in that subject. 


Room for Imagination, 


The trouble for the developing generation 
seems to begin in the nursery. A writer in 
the “vening Post makes the point that it 
would not be an exaggeration to say that we 
provide a hundred-fold too much for our chil- 
dren’s amusement. Their pleasures are so 


practical, so accurately demonstrated, so 
varied. The toys are steam toys or electric 
toys or automatic toys. Everything does 
something, accomplishes some wonder, is 


a marvel in itself. Imagination is left out; 
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and its inexpressibly precious charm, elimi- 
nated from the play-room, finds no opportu- 
nity to enter the heart and mind again. 

But yesterday a dear girlie brought me a 
headless doll, soiled, half-dressed, and utterly 
void of even a remnant of prettiness. 
‘‘Would you like to see my dolly?’’ she 
asked earnestly. ‘‘She is very good.’’ Her 
look of tender affection, as she held up the 


forlorn trunk, was indescribable. Psycholog- 
ical curiosity made me cruel. ‘‘What color 
are her eyes?’’ I asked. ‘‘Oh, she hasn’t 


got any eyes!’’ said the little maid. ‘‘But 
she sees me very plain.’’ The mother was 
a hard-worked seamstress, pressed night and 
day with sewing which she dared not lay 
down. ‘‘Some day I hope I’ll get time to 
dress a doll for the child,’’ she _ said. 
‘(What need?’’ Left alone to seek amuse- 
ment from the trifle nearest her hand, the 
clever little mind had leisure to imagine and 
create a world for herself. Her playground 
was a fire-escape, and the platform before her 
mother’s window was her world. I left her 
sewing two bits of cloth together with a 
knotless thread. She was singing a tuneless 
song to her dear dolly, and making me a 
gown. She recalled to me the next happiest 
child I had seen in a long lapse of time; 
and that other was rocking a toy ninepin, 
around which a_ handkerchief had been 
pinned for a dress, and making signs to me 
to tread softly, so as not to waken her baby. 


A Practical Joke. 


In 1880 a coaster, bound from the eastward 
to Boston, came to anchor off Pigeon Cove 
in the teeth of a howling gale. She rode 
heavily, with the breakwater to leeward. A 
diabolic magnet, it dragged the reluctant 
victim close and closer. Men watching on 
shore, seeing that it was only a question of 
a short time before the boat would break up, 
started to Rockport to get a life-boat and 
rescue the crew. Among the watchers were 
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three fishermen who, by their own experience, 
knew too well what that lee shore meant to 
the poor, exhausted sailors on the ill-fated 
coaster. They saw at a glance that the life- 
boat would never get there in time. So the 
two brothers, Zacharie and Constance Sur- 
ette, and George Saunders started on the run 
for the schooner Cora Lee, tied up safely at 
the wharf. From her they borrowed a dory, 
and jumped in. As they began to row out, 
they talked cheerfully :— 

‘Hurry, boys! We mustn’t let those fel- 
lows in that life-boat get ahead of us.’’ 

‘“Won’t they feel cheap? See?’’ 

They had passed the breakwater, and were 
facing the furious gale. By this time the 
schooner was riding bows under, and drifting 
rapidly. The three men could hardly hold 
their oars: it was difficult to keep the dory 
from swamping. After almost super-seaman 
efforts, they reached the vessel. It was so 
rough that the men on board had to leap into 
the sea, and be picked up. Every one was 
saved but a dog, which refused to jump. It 
was none too soon. There was a desperate 
backing of water, a perilous turning, a pull 
to the harbor, a magnificent bending to the 
oars, then came the dull crash upon the 
rocks: the vessel was kindling-wood in about 
five minutes after the men were rescued. 

When they were safely landed, one of the 
three heroes said, — 

“*That’s a darn -good joke on that life- 
crew. ”’ 

It was the only comment upon the situa- 
tion; and, as far as I can learn, no one ever 
bragged about the exploit or mentioned it 
again. The fishermen treated it just-as if it 
were an every-day occurrence. But a few 
days later the Massachusetts Humane Society 
sent these plucky fellows $20 each, thus rec- 
ognizing them as fit men to be enrolled upon 
its brilliant scroll. 

The life-boat, it is just to add, was doing 
her best. She had too far to go to get there 
in time.—Herbert D. Ward, in Scribner's 
Magazine. 


Do You Know 


What Some Prominent 


American Women say of the 


Miss Frances E. Willard said, “I shall al- 
ways say and do all I can for the beautiful 
home at the Sanatorium.” 


Miss Clara Barton, of the Red Cross, says: 
“Use my name for anything which can serve 
the interests of the Sanatorium. -Do I not owe 
it all I am?” 


Mrs. Margaret Bottome, president of the 
King’s Daughters, says: “The Jackson Sana- 
torlum suggests to me the thought of rest, 
peace, and recreation. I have never been there 
as an invalid, only for repairs when I have 
talked my throat tired. I have profited by the 


A beautiful illustrated pamphlet of the 


on application. Adaress 


GREAT 
JACKSON 
SANATORIUM 


At Dansville, N.Y. 


delicious baths and airs of health that the dear 
Home affords. They find the bright side of 
you there; and, if you haven’t any bright side, 
they will create it, if any one can. “I am for the 
Sanatorium whenever I am so fortunate as to 
be able to come.” 


‘Josiah Allen’s Wife,’? Marietta Holley 
writes: “If I were to be very sick, that would 
be of all places the one where I would go. To 
dwell in one of their little cottages, and have 
the quiet of home, with all the benign system 
of care and pleasant society, seems to me to be 
the very paradise of sick people.” 


JACKSON SANATORIUM sent 


Dr. KATE J. JACKSON, Dansville, N.Y. 
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The Pupil and the Bath-tub. 


A famous German professor of hygiene de- 
clares that, above all things, our school-rooms 
should be provided with a good system of ven- 
tilation. And all of us agree with him. We 
want some arrangement whereby the impure air 
can be constantly swept out and the pure air 
introduced. And yet we who have stood in 
the school-room surrounded by nearly a hun- 
dred little unwashed bodies, cannot feel satisfied 
with this arrangement alone. We know by ex- 
perience that even the best ventilating appara- 
tus will fall short in producing exactly an ideal 
condition of the atmosphere. We had often 
thought of making the bath-tub a part and por- 
tion of the education of the children intrusted 
to our care, in former years, and yet we lacked 
the necessary funds for making the experiment. 
Many teachers have entertained the same views, 
with the same results. But now we find to 
our surprise that the idea is very old, and, in 
fact, has been carried into excellent effect long 
ago in many of the schools of Europe. Warm 
shower baths, and plenty of them, have been 
provided for the children, with whom this inno- 
vation seems to be extremely popular. These 
baths are practical, economical, as well as hygi- 
enic. A school in Géttingen, Germany, took 
the lead in this direction in 1883; and now 
some forty cities in Germany, Switzerland, and 
Scandinavia, have such baths in their school 
buildings. Reference is made to one foreign 
school where the facilities for bathing sixty 
children an hour cost only $357. The superin- 
tendent of schools in Springfield Mass., is urg- 
ing the introduction of these facilities there; 
though the people of Springfield claim to use 
more private bath-tubs than those of any other 
town in the United States, population consid- 
ered. The question is a fair one whether the 
character of the atmosphere in our other popu- 
lar assemblies, as well as in our school-rooms, 
isn’t more of a reflection on the amount-of our 
tubbing than upon deficient ventilating appa- 
ratus.— ///ustrated Home Journal. 


Monsalvat School of Comparative 
Religion. 


The third annual session of the Monsalvat 
School of Comparative Religion will be held 
at Greenacre, Eliot, Me., during the month 
of August, under the direction of Dr. Lewis 
G. Janes, director of the Cambridge confer- 
ences. . 

A programme of interest and value is 
offered to all. The director, Dr. Janes, will 
give a course of lectures on ‘‘The Relations 
of Science to Religious Thought’’ on suc- 
cessive Monday morings throughout the 
month. 

The Swami Abhedananda of India, an able 
exponent of the Vedanta philosophy, will 
give a series of class lectures on ‘‘The Ve- 
danta Philosophy and the Religions of 
India.’’ Dr. Nathaniel Schmidt, Professor 
of Semitic Languages and Literatures in 
Cornell University, will give a course of 
four lectures on ‘‘The Hebrew Prophets. ’’ 
Emin L. Nabokoff, a follower of Islam, will 
speak twice on ‘‘The Moslem Faith’? and 
“The Koran and its Teachings.’’ Rabbi 
Joseph Krauskopf, D.D., of Philadelphia, 
will give three lectures,on ‘‘The Ethical, 
Philosophical, and Religious Teachings of 
the Talmud.’’ Virchand R. Gandhi, B.A., 
M.R.A.S., of Bombay, India, will speak 
several times on the Jain religion and psy- 
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chology, and the methods of spiritual culture 
taught by the sages of India. Jean du Buy, 
Ph.D. (Yale) and J.U.D. (Heidelberg), 
will contribute a course on ‘‘The Teachings 
of Jesus’’ on successive Sunday mornings. 

The lectures of the school will be given 
every day except Saturdays, at ten o’clock in 
the forenoon. During the first week in Au- 
gust there will be a conference on ‘‘The 
Unity of Faith,’’ in connection with the 
regular Greenacre work, in which other topics 
relating to the work of the school will be 
presented by able speakers. This conference 
will meet at quarter-past three o’clock in the 
afternoon, and will probably be conducted by 
Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones of Chicago. 

The Monsalvat School and the Greenacre 
lectures are sustained wholly by voluntary 
contributions. Persons desiring to attend 
the lectures of the school will be required to 
enter their names as students, paying a 
small matriculation fee, the amount of which 
is optional, and making such further contri- 
butions toward the work as they may like; 
but no specific fees will be charged for the 
lectures. Any one desiring programmes of 
the Monsalvat School, or any further infor- 
mation concerning it, should address the 
director, Dr. Lewis G. Janes, at 168 Brattle 
Street, Cambridge, prior to July 23, and at 
Greenacre, Eliot, Me., after that date. 


Dere and Chere. 


According to statistics obtained by Mr. 
W. H. Hommaday from sportsmen and naturalists 
in all parts of the United States, there has been 
a decrease of no less than 46 per. cent in the 
number of native birds during the last fifteen 
years. Game and edible birds are becoming 
scarce, and in their stead song-birds are used 
for food. 


In Germany, it is said, paper floors are well 
liked because, having no joints, they are more 
easily kept clean, they are poor conductors of 
heat and of sound, and they cost less than hard 
wood floors. They are put down in the form 
of a paste, which is smoothed with rollers, and, 
after it has hardened, painted of any desired 
color or pattern. 


It is not an uncommon sight in a laboratory, 
where experiments with liquefied air are being 
conducted, to see drops of air falling on a lect- 
ure table and running about, exactly like drops 
of water on a hot stove. In fact, the table may 
be regarded as “red-hot” in comparison with the 
temperature of the liquefied oxygen and nitro- 
gen of which the drops consist. ; 


It has been the fashion to be old-fashioned 
in certain ways. Just now we are returning to 
the old-time names for flowers. It is more 
fashionable to say “daffadowndillies” than jon- 
quils, and “Johnny-jump-ups” than pansies. In- 
stead of bouquets we hear “nosegays” and “po- 
sies.” Perhaps we shall yet carry sprigs of 
lavender and bergamot or a handful of caraway 
to “meetin’” in imitation of our grandmothers. 


A writer in Harper's Round Table describes a 
piece of amber in which is imbedded a lizard 
eight inches in length and belonging to a species 
which is no longer extant. The little animal is 
perfectly preserved in its golden-hued prison, all 
of its colors showing through. This is not the 
only instance in which the fossilized gum named 
amber has preserved specimens of living forms 
that have now become extinct on the earth. 
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How to have thoroughly 
Sanitarysurroun dingsis told 
ina pamphlet by Kingzett, 
the eminent English chem- 
ist. Price ro cents. Every 
household should contain 
this little help to comfortable 
living. It will be sent free to 
subscribers of this paper. 


“Sanitas” 
Means 
Health. | 


THE SANITAS Co. (Ltd.), 
636 to 642 West 55th Street, New York City. 
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Pleasantries. 
‘‘Mine, miner, minus!’’ This is the 
general upshot of speculation in mining 
stock. 


Stranger: ‘‘I hope you are a man of prin- 
ciple.’’ Pawnbroker: ‘‘Mine friendt, I vos 
a man of principal and interest, too.’’—/Vew 
Vork Press. 


The preacher took for his text, ‘‘He giveth 
his beloved sleep.’’ And then he said, as 
he glanced around, that the way his congre- 
gation had worked into the affections of the 
Lord was truly amazing. 


‘*Mr. Miller,’’ said a parsimonious house- 
wife to a visitor, ‘‘will ye tak’ an egg to 
your breakfast this moming?’’ ‘‘Ou, ay, 
Mrs. Tamson,’’ replied Mr. Miller: ‘‘I’m 
aye glad o’ ane when I canna get twa.’’ 


Mrs. Pancake: ‘‘I don’t see, Mr. Jokem, 
why you shouldn’t pay up promptly. Surely, 
it can’t take long to write half a dozen para- 
graphs a day!’’ Mr. Jokem: ‘‘Ah! Mrs. 

. Pancake, just suppose you had to give each 
one of your boarders something every day 
that none of them had ever eaten before!’’ 


Felt her Responsibility. —‘‘Dear me!’’ 
exclaimed the girl with pensive brown eyes, 
and ink on her fingers. ‘‘I wish I had en- 
tered school a year sooner.’’ ‘‘What is the 
matter, dear?’’ ‘‘Things are in such an un- 
settled state that I scarcely know what advice 
to give the country in my graduation essay.’’ 
Washington Star. 


A minister in the country had some cloth- 
ing repaired by a local tailor, and, in con- 
versing with him, said incautiously: ‘‘When 


I want a good coat, I go to Boston. That’s 
the place! By the way,’’ he added, ‘‘do 
you ever go to church?’’ ‘‘Yes, sir.’’ 


‘*And where do you attend?’’ ‘‘Well, sir, 
when I want to hear a good sermon, I go to 
Boston. That’s the place!’’—#oston Beacon. 


CRITICISM. 


The Critic eyed the sunset as the umber 
turned to gray, 
Slow fading in the somewhat foggy west. 
To the color-cultured Critic ’twas a very dull 
display : 
“*Tisn’t half so good a sunset as was offered 
yesterday ! 
I wonder why,’’ he murmured, as he sadly 
turned away, 
‘“*The sunsets can’t be always at 
best. ’’ 


their 


—Charlotte Perkins Stetson. 


The Bishop’s English. 


Mrs. Fremont, in her sketch of the life of 
her father,—Senator Benton,—tells the fol- 
lowing of the French bishop at St. Louis, at 
the time of the purchase of Louisiana: ‘‘It 
was a point of honor among the older French 
not to learn English; but the bishop needed 
to acquire fluent English for all uses, and for 
use from the pulpit especially. 

‘“*To force himself into familiar practice, 
the bishop secluded himself for a while with 
the family of an American farmer, where he 
would hear no French. Soon he had gained 
enough to announce a sermon in English. 

‘“My father was present; and his feelings 
can be imagined when the polished, refined 
bishop said, — 

‘“*My friends, I’m right down glad to see 
such a smart chance of folks here to-day!’ ’’ 
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Bread and cake raised with Royal 
are wholesome when hot. 


Absolutely Pure 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 
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GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1889. 


AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD.~=: 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 


Home Schooi for Girls an. °” 


Unusual advantages for individua ng. 
Special attention to music. Limited to 12 


pupils. Parental care. | Healthful suburban 
location. References exchanged. Send for 
Circular. Address PRECEPTOR, Lock Box 3674, 
Boston. 


Dr. and Mrs, John MacDutfie’s 


SCHOOL FOR CIRLS. 
Springfield, Mass. 


Home.—The large and generous mansion-house of the 
late Samuel Bowles. Beautiful grounds with tennis court. 
18 girls resident. ScHoot.— New building this year; 
large, well lighted, well ventilated; adjustable desks; 60 
girls non-resident. Further particulars,—illustrated cata- 
logue upon addressing 

; Joun MacDurrig, Ph.D. 

Address GREEN Harpor, MaAss., till August 21 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL F°R,, , 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 


Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 
Miss IDA F. FOSTER, hee 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, } Principals. 
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Conservatory Life 
Is most healthful and delightful. The 
teachers are masters; the students 
are enthusiasts. Everything in the 
equipment and environment of the 


NewFagland 
CoNSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


tends to encourage high ideals and 
a devotion to art. 
GEORGE W. CHADWICK, Musical Director. 
Send for our Catalogue to 
FRANK W. HALE, General Manager, Boston, Mass. 


Boston, 9 Ashburton Place. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
Law School. 


Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct.5. For circulars ad- 
dress the Acting Dean, SAMUEL C. BENNETT. 


MISS KIMBALL’S SCHOOL 
Worcester, Mass. 

An English, French, and German Home and Day 
School for Girls. College Preparatory, Intermediate, 
Academic, Literary, Music, and Special courses. Excel- 
lent gymnasium. Send for Illustrated Manual. 


Mr. and Mrs. JOHN A. BELLOWS 


will begin the tenth year of their BoarpDING AND Day 
ScHooL FoR Girts, OCTOBER 5, 1808, at 115 Beacon 
Street, Boston. Address until September 1 91 DANFORTH 
STREET, PoRTLAND, Me. : 


WEST NEWTON ENGLISH = (4sth Year.) 
AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL 


Family and Home School for both sexes. _ Apply to 
ALLEN BROTHERS. 


rMHE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY 

(43d_year) begins Sept 14, 1898. A First Grade Pre- 
paratory School. Modern Sanitation. New Athletic Field. 
Live Teaching. Small Classes. Generous Table. Visitor, 
The Rt. Rev. William Lawrence, D.D. JosEPpH ALDEN 
Suaw, A.M., Head Master, Worcester, Mass. 


THE PHILLIPS EXETER ACADEMY. 
The 116th year begins Sept. 14, 1898... Eighty Scholar- 
ships awarded to students of high standing. Six impor- 
tant ess added since 1872. For Catalogue and illus- 


trated Supplement, address 
HARLAN P, AMEN, Principal, Exeter, N.H. 


THE MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL. 


The fall term opens SEPTEMBER 19. Requests for cata- 
logues and applications for admission may be addressed to 
the PRESIDENT, MEADVILLE, Pa. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
. FOR Boys . 


Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 


B. F. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


Individual 


MAssacHusETTs, SouTH ByFIELD. 
DT) oSees ACADEMY (Founpep 1763). 
Classical, Academic, and English Courses. Prepares 
for Harvard, Yale, and Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy. Individual instruction. The terms, $500 a year, 
include all necessary expenses, except books. 
_ PERLEY L. HORNE, A.M. 


66 West STREET, WorcESTER, Mass. 


THE DALZELL SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


College preparatory. A few boys received into the prin- 
cipal’s family. 
GEO. A. STEARNS, Jr., Principal, 


.- MAPLEBANK . . 


HOME SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


In the family of Rev. Eugene De Normandie. The best 
of care and instruction guaranteed. For information call 
at any time, or send for catalogue. Address 

HENRY N. Dg NORMANDIE, Danvers, Mass, 
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